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| Now inits THIRD edition... 
| KEYS To Teaching Elementary School Music 


By Carl O. Thompson and Harriet Nordholm 


Teachers of grade school music are finding this new book to be a 
real help . .. that’s why it's in its third edition after less than a 
year’s time. Examine KEYS on 15-day approval. 


$4.00 

TRY ON APPROVAL 
See your local music rs) Z Ss. A i+ VW. ° 2. 
dealer or write au ? 
directly to us. THE GREAT MUSIC STORE OF THE NORTHWEST 


88 South Tenth St. ° Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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JMVERSIT! 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH. TEXAS 


Now established for the 
fall semester in the new 
$1,500,000.00 Fine Arts 
Building, with larger 
and stronger faculty, a 
greater variety of offer- 
ings and magnificent e- 
quipment in the various 
fields of art, music, 
speech, drama, and ra- 
dio. Undergraduate and 
graduate work. For de- 
tails address T. Smith 
McCorkle, Dean. | 





















































A Pair of Aces! 


for band 


DRY BONES 
by PAUL YODER 


This new Yoder novelty is fast becomin 


Miitl 


Full Band—$3.50 Sym. Band—$5.00 


FESTIVAL FINALE 


“God of Our Fathers” 
by JOSEPH MADDY 


An outstanding arrangement for band or orchestra with 
chorus (or all three). It offers equal opportunity to 
both choral and instrumental sections. A brilliant climax. 


Full Band—$4.50 Full Orch.—$4.50 Sym. Orch.—$6.50 Sym. Band—$6.50 
Choral Edition (SATB)—15c 


VOCAL TECHNIC 


(A Fundamental Course in Voice and Sight Singing) 
by PETER TKACH 
The amazing improvement in many choral groups is a 
direct result of the use of VOCAL TECHNIC. For both 
class voice work and sight singing it tops the field. 
Teachers’ Manual (with pa. acc.}—$1.00 Student Book—S.50 


favorite of bands everywhere 


Choral (SATB)—15c 
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Two Fine Plants 


Every business, 
large or small 


OFFICE SUPPLIES... 


appreciates our speedy service 


—and our moderate prices. 


Just phone FANNIN 1391 or 
FANNIN 4344 for your needs! 





to Serve YOU.-.cc-e 


Phone or write for our personal service 


in reproducing your letterheads and forms. 


AMERICAN PRINTERS .. sax avrox0 


419 WEST MYRTLE ST. 
120 VILLITA STREET 


Formerly Blue and Bluse 
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SINGING KEYS was not enough 


We thought that a series like SINGING KEYS, composed of 
the most popular teaching pieces in our catalog, could not 


possibly be duplicated again for several years. HOW 
WRONG WE WERE! 


Even while we were sending SINGING KEYS to press, an 
increasing demand for other solos was running up truly 
remarkable figures on our sales records. There was noth- 
ing to do but compile another progressive series, which 


we called FOR ME AND MY PIANO. 


We do not presume to tell you that the contents of FOR ME 
AND MY PIANO comprise the best in teaching material 
for the piano student. As we said of SINGING KEYS... the 
selection of the pieces was determined entirely by YOU 
through YOUR use of the pieces in solo form. 





FOR ME AND MY PIANO, A SERIES OF FOUR BOOKS OF PROGRESSIVE PIANO TEACH 
ING PIECES ... contains works of such composers as: Cobb, Stilwell, King and Bentley 


Each book 75c. 


C2 Ceylon Ra S% enews ah C4. 235 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Recently in San Antonio and 
Austin, Dr. Harold Morris, B.A.; 
M.M.; Mus.D., of New York City, 
has been feted day and night over 
a period of two weeks by friends 
of this area, since San Antonio is 
the city of his birth, and the Uni- 
versity of Texas in Austin is his 
Alma Mater. He has been the house 
guest of his sister, Mrs. Eugene 
Miller, in San Antonio. The occa- 
sion of his presence in Texas was 
to fill engagements with the San 
Antonio and Austin Symphony 
Orchestras. In San Antonio, Dr. 
Max Reiter and the orchestra pre- 
miered a new Morris composition, 
Suite for Strings; in Austin Ezra 
Rachlin and the orchestra per- 
formed the Composer's Dramatic 
Overture. The editor was privileged 
to hear both performances. It was 
gratifying that the works were per- 
formed in keeping with the excel- 
lency of the two orchestras and 
that the audiences gave Dr. Morris 
the ovations that Texans would be 
expected to accord a ‘‘distinguished 
son returned home.” 

A review of the honors attained 
by Harold Morris is unnecessary. 
This has been done repeatedly in 
metropolitan newspapers, periodi- 
cals, and all recent editions of 
“Who's Who in America.” It is 
significant, however, that he has 
received a long list of awards for 
his compositions; he has been guest 
soloist with more than a dozen na- 
tionally-important orchestras; and 
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that, while being an Instructor, at 
the graduate level, in the Institute 
of Musical Art of Juilliard, he has 
held guest posts with Rice Institute, 
Duke University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the University of 
Texas. 


He began composing while a high 
school student and even as an aca- 
demic freshman in the University 
of Texas, he composed and staged 
a benefit operetta which was so 
successful it subsequently was 
staged as a community project in a 
down-town theater. His most re- 
cent professional triumph was the 
winning of the Texas Composers 
Award with his Symphony No. 3, 
adjudicated by Howard Hanson, 
premiered by the Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and guest-con- 
ducted by Frederick Fennell. 


A particularly interesting in- 
stance of honors was that of the 
Juilliard Publications Award which 
was allotted to Dr. Morris’ Piano 
Concerto. This work was there- 
after given three performances by 
the Boston Symphony under Kous- 
sevitzky with the composer as solo- 
ist. Of the work, H. T. Parker in 
the Boston Transcript, wrote: “Mr. 
Morris had something to say mu- 
sically and individually—As ripe 
and ready composer, Mr. Morris 
writes, master of himself and of 
his design, yet possessed for the 
passing instant by sudden improvi- 
sational flashes.—In 1931 concertos 
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are still written, even born alive.” 


Later when this work was per- 
formed by one of the New York 
orchestras, Olin Downes in the 
New York Times made the follow- 
ing statement: “This concerto is 
very brilliantly written. It has an 
encouraging ardor and enthusiasm 
and a modern tang.—One is im- 
pressed anew by the development 
of modern harmonic and orchestral 
technic and also the rapidly ad- 
vancing technical resources of pres- 
ent-day American composers.” 

Some underlying observations as 
regards the attainments of this 
“lanky” Texan are: (1) he is in- 
nately intelligent; but his education 
has been broad; (2) he is a well- 
schooled pianist; (3) he knows in- 
timately the important music of the 
past and of the present; and fin- 
ally, (4) even with his scholarly 
approach and creative ability, he 
remains open-minded as regards 
other composers and their music. 


Harold Morris reflects distinc- 
tion to his country, his state, and 
to his native city. In all probability 
his best works are forthcoming. Be 
this as it may, he is the “prophet 
honored in his own country.” For 
as his Symphony No. 3 “Ama- 
ranth’ implies “flower that never 
fades,” so does the man himself 
exemplify qualities that never fade. 
Already he has triumphed; but his 
imagination remains in a state of 
exultation for future triumphs. 





NYSTA PLANS CONCERTS 

The New York Singing Teach- 
ers Association opened the 13th 
season of its concerts for young 
artists in Carl Fischer Hall on Feb- 
ruary 14th. From the inception of 
the series, the purpose has been 
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that of providing opportunity (1) 
for all advanced students of teach- 
er members to be adjudicated by a 
committee of distinguished judges 
with respect to artistic attainments; 
and (2) for the presentation in for- 
mal recital as Young Artists of 


those few who have been chosen 
by the judges. Of a total of 43 en- 
tries for the 1950 series, 12 were 
chosen as ready for presentation. 
The 1950 series comprises four re- 
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MUSIC SUPERVISORS: Ic will pay you to make 
the Colortone Test with your school orchestra or 
band group. Have your woodwind section play 
a selection using cane reeds, then switch them to 
Colortone Plastic reeds and have them play the 
same selection again. Make certain your judges 
do not know in advance when the group is using 
cane reeds and when they are using Colortone 
plastic reeds. This test is to judge ‘‘tone quality”’ 
and they'll find the tone quality of the cane and 
plastic reeds is so similar that it is almost impos- 
sible to judge which is which with any degree of 
accuracy. 


Gretsch Colortone Reeds have a place in every 
school woodwind section. They don’t become 
water-soaked and warped. The tips don’t chip 
and the strength remains uniform for life. In- 
sure a playable reed on every instrument at all 
times by equipping them with Colortone. Color- 
tone plastic reeds answer many a troublesome 
reed problem and, of course, they cost less . . . 
MUCH LESS. Every reed is accurately surfaced 
and graduated by the COLORTONE process. 


The Color Tells the Playing Strength 
BE SURE TO SPECIFY COLOR WANTED 


THE NEW LOW PRICES 
Clarinet Reeds 25c 
Alto Sax Reeds 30c Tenor Sax Reeds 35c 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
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A group of Piano Teachers (also members of National Guild) of Altus, Oklahoma, 
pictured while informally discussing the SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN. Left to 


right are: Mrs. Don Walker, Mrs. Stella Parish, Mrs. Jack Fancher, (standing), Miss 
Georgia Winton, and Mrs. B. E. Blunt. 


FOR SALE: 1 Loree Oboe, with case, series 
AN (new), $565; 1 Loree Oboe with case, 
Series MM, $465; 1 Wunderlich English horn, 
with case, $400. All of these instruments are 
in excellent condition. For full information 
address: Gerald Fried, c/o Dallas Sym- 
phony, Dallas, Texas. 


WANTED: Classifigd advertising for Southwest- 
ern Musician. Four lines are $2.75 and each 
additional line, 35c. Six average words 
should be allowed for each line. A 10% 
discount is allowed for the second and con- 
secutive runs. Copy should be in by the Sth 
of the month preceding publication. 
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Festival & Commencement Numbers 


Chorus and Band 


O’ Life with Splendor (Grade C-D) Grieg-Cailliet 
Full 3.00; Symphonic 5.00; SATB or SSA chorus .16 
America, My Wondrous Land (Grade C-D) R. R, Peery 
Full .75; SATB, SSA, or TTBB chorus .18 


Chorus and Orchestra 


The Ballad of Brotherhood (Grade B-C) Joseph Wagner 
Score 2.00, Orch. parts 3.50, SATB chorus .20 
America, My Wondrous Land (Grade C-D) R. R. Peery 
Full orch. 1.50, SATB, SSA. or TTBB chorus .18 


Band 


American Holiday Overture (Grade B) Lucien Cailliet 
Full 5.00; Symphonic 8.00 
Festive Processional (Grade B-C) Bruce C. Beach 
Full 4.00; Symphonic 6.50 
Hallelujah—A Dixie Revival Scene (Grade B-C) Russell Harvey 
Full 3.00: Symphonic 5.00 


Reference copies of choral music sent on request. 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pc. 
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The Selection and Preparation 


of Repertoire for The 
College Voice Student 


CHASE BAROMEO 


Professor of Voice 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


o are three classifica- 


tions of the college voice student, 
the voice major, the music educa- 
tion major with voice serving as the 
principle instrument, and the voice 
pedagogy major. I believe the prep- 
aration of students in all categories 
should be fundamentally the same. 
The music education and especially 
the voice pedagogy major should 
be just as well versed as regards 
repertory as the voice major. 

We naturally assume that the 
student entering our colleges as a 
voice major aspires to a_ profes- 
sional performing career. The four 
years he must devote to his studies 
as an undergraduate will not be 
sufficient for the average student 
to begin his professional career im- 
mediately upon graduation. His 
work in college must be followed 
by further study in one of the sev- 
eral musical centers of America. 
Here he must acquire an extensive 
repertoire, attend concerts, and 
opera and begin to learn the busi- 
ness of selling himself to managers. 

It seems to me that our function 
as teachers of voice majors at the 
college level, from the standpoint 
of repertoire, is to present them 
with an overall picture of the ma- 
terial they will need as profes- 
sional singers. The time they must 
devote to their academic subjects 
necessarily curtails the building up 
of an extensive repertoire during 
their four years of undergraduate 
study. During this period, how- 
ever, their voices should develop to 
the point wherein they will be able 
to perform, in recital, pieces of the 
standard concert repertory. 

I believe our graduates should 
have a fairly comprehensive idea 
of the old English, Italian and 
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French classics, recitatives and 
arias of Handel, Haydn and Mo- 
zart, and at least three or four arias 
from the regular operatic repertory. 
The German Lieder should be rep- 
resented by works of Schubert, 
Schumann, Franz, Wolf, Brahms, 
and Strauss. Songs in English 
should include those by represen- 
tative American and British com- 
posers of the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. 

With this material from which to 
choose the student in his junior 
year should be able to present in 
public recital a program in which 
at least two foreign languages are 
represented. The senior year should 
be devoted to the preparation of a 
full recital including pieces in Ital- 
ian, French and German with the 
customary group of songs in Eng- 
lish by American and British com- 
posers. 

There has recently been pub- 
lished a book called “Music for the 
Voice” by Sergins Kogen. I have 
found this work an excellent refer- 
ence source for all voices and 
should be most useful for both stu- 
dent and teacher. In it are listed 
works of the outstanding German, 
French, British, American, Italian 
Spanish, Russian and Scandinavian 
composers from the 17th century 
to the present time. The volume is 
primarily devoted to the repertoire 
used by the concert artist in the 
United States today, serving as a 
practical quide accompanied by a 
few critical notes and practical per- 
formance suggestions. 

The foreign languages present a 
difficult hurdle for the average stu- 
dent. If we were as nationalistically 
inclined toward our art in this coun- 
try as they are in continental 
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Chase Baromeo holds a Bachelor and 
Master's Degree from the University of 
Michigan. Thereafter he continued study 
and concertizing in Europe. On his return 
to the U. S. he sang with all major opera 
companies. He began his service with the 
University of Texas in 1938 


Europe, American students would 
have only to sing in their own lan- 
guage. The music-going public of 
America demands, however, that 
opera and song literature be pre- 
sented in the tongue of the country 
where it was composed. On the 
other hand, it is the rule in 
European opera houses that works 
of foreign composers be translated 
into the language of the 
country where it is performed. The 
student of singing in Italy, France 
or Germany is not obliged to ac- 
quire a singing knowledge of any 
language other than his own. If this 
were the case in America the stu- 
dies of our voice students would 
be greatly simplified. 

The repertoire to be assigned to 
an undergraduate voice major is of 
necessity most flexible depending 
upon the potentialities of the indi- 
vidual student. If our graduates are 
to meet the competition in the voice 
field of today, they should not be 
encouraged to attempt a profes- 
sional career until they are able to 
perform creditably a standard re- 
cital program before graduation. 





ISABEL SCIONTI 
B.M.; M.M.; Mus.D. 
Private Studio 
Denton, Texas 
CONCERT PIANIST - TEACHER 


Vienna Das Echo: 
"Truly Astounding - Dazzling” 






































N OT HING aids the rhythm, 


vitality and clarity in organ play- 
ing more than precise and 
careful treatment of repeated 
notes. Lack of realization of the 
importance of this detail in 
organ playing accounts for a good 
deal of mediocrity in perform- 
ance. The treatment of repeated 
notes on the organ is entirely dif- 
ferent from repeated notes on the 
piano. On the piano the note may 
be struck again even though the 
tone is still vibrating, but on the 
organ there must be a distinct per- 
iod of silence between the notes. 
Strange as it seems, the placing of 
actual rests between repeated notes 
on the organ makes the other voices 
sound more legato than holding 
the note out almost its full value 
and then attempting to ‘‘strike’’ it 
again — an impossible feat which 
most pianists try to carry over into 
organ playing. This latter treat- 
ment gives a gaspy effect and spoils 
the enunciation, not only of the re- 
peated note itself, but of the other 
parts as well. 


Try playing a run of sixteenth 
notes with the left hand starting 
on middle C as though you were 
practicing a 5-finger exercise, and 
against this play repeated quarter 
notes with the right hand, picking 
up the quarter notes at various 
times and listening carefully to both 
voices at once. The discriminating 
musician will immediately discover 
that the release of a note prior to 
its being repeated cannot be left 
to chance. In organ playing, the 
release is just as important as the 
attack. 


Treatment of repeated notes 
must vary according to the tempo 
and style of the music, acoustics, 
and other circumstances. At the 
risk of being pedantic, it will be 
valuable to state some principles 
which will assist in achieving a 
mastery of precision in this particu- 
lar technic of organ playing. Let 
us assume that we have a repeated 
whole note. If played adagio, an 
eighth rest between the two notes 
might suffice; if played andante, 
the eighth rest becomes a quarter 
rest; if played allegro, the quarter 
rest becomes a half rest; and if 
played vivace, the rest becomes a 
dotted half. In all four cases, the 
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ORGAN TECHNIQUE 
REPEATED NOTES 


Everett Jay Hilty 


Associate Professoro of Organ 


University of Colorado 


metronomic length of the unit of 
rest remains about the same. The 
following illustration using the six- 
teenth note motive suggested in the 
previous paragraph will make this 
plain: 





The important thing to learn from 
this is that when a fast movement 
is practiced slowly, the note must 
always be released at what will 
be the proper place when the com- 
position is brought up to speed. 
Thus, Figure A, if an allegro move- 
ment, must be practiced as at Fig- 
ure D, even when practiced adagio, 
so that the muscular habits may 
be synchronized properly. 


Care must be taken always to 
release the note at a clearly defined 
rhythmic interval. When there are 
other voices moving, a good princi- 
ple is to release the note at pre- 
cisely the same time that another 
note is sounded. The ear then hears 
the other voice or voices and the 
gasp which sometimes accompanies 
the release of a note is covered up. 
Many times when a long note is 
tied to a short note, treating the 
short note as a rest will clarify the 
voice leading and help the phras- 
ing. This is true even when the 
note is not repeated. 


One must always follow care- 
fully the horizontal structure of the 


music. Notes which at first glance 
are repeated may not be repeated 
notes at all and therefore must be 
tied in order to preserve the voice 
leading. This is a technic peculiar 
to organ playing. The following 
illustration demonstrates the point: 


A B. 


Sees 


veo f 








At A, the G must be tied since 
there is actually no repeated note, 
the voices moving in thirds. At B 
the soprano plays an interval of a 
fifth legato, while the alto is a re- 
peated note. It will be seen that if 
notes which seem to be repeated 
but are actually in different voices 
are not tied, distortion of the voice 
leading will result. 


One type of repeated notes which 
does not fall into any of the above 
categories is that of repeated 
chords, such as the left-hand ac- 
companiment to the Bach Chorale 
Prelude, ““O God, Be Merciful To 
Me,” and certain types of vocal ac- 
companiments. Here the repeated 
notes are meant to produce a pul- 
sation effect, such as _ repeated 
chords on the paino while tones 
are still vibrating, or repeated tones 
on orchestral strings played with- 
out lifting the bow from the strings. 
This may be achieved by holding 
each chord as long as possible and 
then quickly repeating it. Accents 
may be secured before groupings 
of such chords by making a longer 
break before the chord to be ac- 
cented. In transcribing piano ac- 
companiments of this nature to the 
organ, it is well to sustain the top 
note or certain inner voices to make 
a more flowing effect and bring 
out counter melodies. 


After understanding the princi- 
ples of repeated notes, one should 
cultivate the habit of analyzing 
each piece of music and deciding 
on the length of rest to be used 
between the repeated notes as best 
suited to the style and tempo of 
the composition. 
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EVOLUTION of the BRASS BANE 


DR. N. DE RUBERTIS 
Kansas City, Mo. 


HO is responsible for the 
so-called ‘brass band?” 


There is scarcely a teacher to 
whom this question has not been 
put. Students and parents, friends, 
and even old musicians are likely 
to ask this question of the band 
master. The answer should be defi- 
nite and prompt. Exact dates of 
some events may be forgotten, but 
the names of the men who made 
music grow must be at the tip of 
every music educator's tongue. I 
can still hear my dear old teacher 
say to his class in music history: 
“I don't care if you cannot tell me 
on what day of the year Haydn 
and Mozart were born; your cor- 
rect answer will only be showing 
a ‘good memory, but if you do not 
know who the men are who per- 
fected the sonata form, your silence 
will be showing ‘long ears.” 


If a good band master should 
fail to answer promptly when 
asked about the origin of the band, 
he should not be blamed very much; 
fer while the military band is the 
most modern of all instrumental 
groups, the trumpets and horns 
have been in existence since the 
beginning of war and religion! The 
Jews had their “lamps, pitchers and 
trumpets”; the Africans, the primi- 
tive “war horns.” Angels blowing 
trumpets are found in the frescos 
of Michelangelo, and, in the Bible, 
we learn that “the trumpets will 
sound,” etc. Wandering minstrels 
used the Bag-pipe and shepherd's 
pipe up to the thirteenth century 
when they began to settle in towns 
and cities filling short engagements 
for a certain salary. There they 
formed into Guilds, similar in some 
respects to the musicians unions 
of today. The Brotherhood of St. 
Nicholas, founded in Vienna in 
1288, was one of the earliest. The 
last member of a Guild died in 1838. 


At about the same time that mu- 
sicians began to settle in the cities, 
various masters devoted themselves 
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to the perfection of instruments. 
Nuremberg, where Schnitzer made 
trumpets inlaid with silver and gold 
in the late sixteenth century, had 
acquired fame for the manufacture 
of brass wind instruments. Ghent 
was well-known for the instruments 
manufactured there. Excellent trom- 
bones were made by Hans Meu- 
schel of Nuremberg about 1520. 
This particular instrument has an 
interesting history. Gardner, in his 
“Music of Nature,”’ states that “‘the 
trombone might have been lost if 
one of these instruments (made of 
bronze, the upper part and the 
mouthpiece of solid gold) had not 
been dug up in Pompeii.” This dis- 
covery proved the antiquity of the 
trombone. 


In the Middle Ages many cur- 
ious laws were in effect concerning 
the uses of various instruments. 
Trumpets and kettle-drums could 
only be used to serve the princes 
of the courts. In some towns a 
common citizen using a five piece 
band at his wedding was fined to- 
gether with the town piper, who 
was president of the local Guild. 
The full band of five pieces could 
only be used for civic and relig- 
ious functions. The band of Queen 
Elizabeth (1587), consisting of ten 
trumpets and six trombones, be- 
sides a few other instruments, was 
one of the largest. Obviously, this 
was the beginning of the modern 
“fanfare.” The Queen's father’s 
band was still larger; fourteen 
trumpets, ten trombones, four 
drums, two viols, three rebecs, one 
bagpipe, and four tambourines. The 
town bands were entirely different. 
They often included fifes, shep- 
herd's pipes (schalmey), tenor 
oboes (bombards), cow's horns 
with six holes and a large mouth- 
piece (zinken), bagpipes, and viols. 
All these instruments played the 
melody together! 

At a later date these various in- 
struments were grouped in quar- 


tets. King Louis XVI asked Lully, 





the outstanding French composer, 
to organize military bands. These 
early French bands consisted of a 
quartet of oboes (soprano, alto, 
tenor, and bass) and the regimental 
drums. Lully wrote many marches 
for these groups. Religious func- 
tions still used the brass band. 
However, the German Guild of 
Royal Trumpeters and Army Ket- 
the drummers improved the technic 
of the trumpet. The members of the 
Guild were trained for several years 
before being accepted into the cav- 
alry service, and so we find that 
at the time of Bach the trumpet was 
well developed. Bach wrote diffi- 
cult things for it. 

With the improvement of the 
clarinets and the use of valves on 
the trumpets the modern band was 
established. Their use in the wind 
band was influenced by the way in 
which good composers wrote for 
these instruments in the orchestra. 
Wieprecht, a German, wished to 
score exclusively for the modern 
band. He was permitted, after many 
years of struggle, to experiment 
with the band of one Prussian regi- 
ment. He was so successful that in 
1838 he was appointed the director 
of all the German Guards bands. 

Sax, a great French instrument 
manufacturer, with the aid of Ber- 
lioz succeeded in introducing bands 
into the armies of Napoleon III. 
This made the modern band indis- 
pensable. 

Some of the great composers who 
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March 24, 1950 Houston, Texas 


Daniel Sternberg, Donald W. Bellah, E. Edwin Young 
Registrations—Arranged by Secretary 

Roll Cail of institutions represented 

President's report 

Music 


Round-table discussion on: 


A. The trend toward increased academic require- 
ments for music education students, thus making it ex- 
tremely difficult or impossible to make such students ade- 
quate in music. 

B. Problem of differentiation of applied music majors 
as from education, art and science majors. 

C. While your piano majors are working for the 
Bachelor of Music degree are they required to work in 
chamber music, sight reading, transposition, and reading 
of orchestral scores for the piano? 

D. The question of preparation of students before 
entering college. 

Recess 
Annual Luncheon 
Program: 

(1) Music 

(2) Address 
Recess 
Music 
Round-table discussion: 

A. Curriculum Forum 

B. Planning for a new music building 

C. Problems of the band 
Artist recital—Drusilla Huffmaster, Pianist 
Business Meeting 


Committee Reports 
New Business 
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DR. WILFRED C. BAIN 
President, MTNA 
Bloomington, Indiana 


RICHARD DeYOUNG 
President, NATS 
Chicago, Ililnois 





PRICE DOYLE 
President, NASM 
Murray, Kentucky 


MINA, NATS, NASM Meet in Cleveland 


For the seventy-fourth year the 
Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion, and fifteen other related asso- 
ciations for this occasion, will as- 
semble in Cleveland in five days of 
Convention Proceedings, February 
26 to March 2 inclusive. Several 
thousand of America’s most distin- 
guished musicians will attend the 





MIRIAM GORDON LANDRUM 
Tex. Sch. of Fine Arts 





DR. BORCHERS 
SMU, Dallas 





ROY JOHNSON 
East T.S.T.C. 


sessions. The complete program fills 
a booklet of 26 pages. Many dif- 
ferent meetings are held simultane- 
ously day and night throughout the 
Convention period. 

Dr. Wilfred C. Bain, Dean of 
the School of Music of Indiana 
State University is president of 


MTNA; Dr. Price Doyle, State 


CHARLES M. DENNIS 
President, MENC 
San Francisco, Calif. 


College, Murray, Kentucky, is pres- 
ident of NASM; and Richard De 
Young, Chicago, is president of 
NATS. Men of equal importance 
head the other related associations. 
A music educator can never attend 
a more constructive convention 
from the professional standpoint. 
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MISS GILLIAN BUCHANAN 
Southwestern Division, Pres. 
Portales, N. Mex. 


ST. LOUIS HOSTS MENC 


The Convention of Music Edu- 
cators of the United States will 
convene in St. Louis March 17- 
23. This organization has a mem- 
bership of more than fifteen thou- 
sand, making it one of the largest 
of American assemblies. Each day 


is packed with many interesting 

sessions and led by outstanding 

American Music Educators. More- 

over, St. Louis can always provide 

the finest of municipal concerts, 

the Symphony being a featured one. 
* 
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Okla. Music Teacher 
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DOROTHY DRING SMUTZ MAX MITCHELL 


Leader, Piano Forum President 
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Tulsa Stages OMTA Convention 


Sunday, March 5, 1950 
Max Mitchell, President 


10:30 a.m.—Board Meeting 
1:00 p.m.—Registration Begins 
2:00 p.m.—General Session 
Welcome and Response 
Reports by Officers 
Reports from Local Associations 
3:45 p.m.—Convention Recital—Dorothy Dring Smutz, Pianist 
6:30 p.m.—Convention Banquet—Rollin Pease, Speaker 
9:00 p.m.—Joint Meeting of OMTA, NATS and AAST 


—Committee Meetings 
Monday, March 6, 1950 


8:30 a.m.—Registration 
—Meeting of County Chairmen 
9:30 a.m.—Departmental Forums 
Piano—Dorothy Dring Smutz 
Voice—Rollin Pease 
Strings—Herbert Bagwell 
12:15 p.m.—Luncheon—Rollin Pease, Speaker 
2:00 p.m.—General Session—Business of Association 
3:15 p.m.—All-State Students’ Recital 
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LORENZ WINNERS which closed October 15, 1949. 


Just released by the Lorenz Pub- In the Anthem Competition, first 
place went to Camil Van Hulse, 





lishing Company are the names of 
the winners in their 60th Anniver- 
sary Church Music Competition 


and second to Gerald F. Frazee. 
The three third prizes went to John 
M. Rasley, Lewys Thomas, and 
Van Denman Thompson. The three 

DR. H. GRADY HARLAN, f h ; ; ; M 
Editor - Publisher ourt prizes went to aria 
Southwestern Musician Schmitz, Chester Nordman, and 


Governor, Southwestern : . 
Region, NATS (Continued on page 24 

















off ioutp Johnny play a piece 
at the first lesson? Yes. Should he 


play it by note? No. How then? 
By Rote! 


The question arises immediately, 
‘What is Rote playing?” It is play- 
ing by imitation through the ear, 
eye and touch. It is not playing 
“by ear” with just any fingering 
and any touch; the ear is not 
enough. We are all familiar with 
the result when the eye alone is 
used; playing by touch is usually 
uncertain and haphazard. The edu- 
cational senses of ear, eye and 
touch must be co-ordinated if we 
are to build a trustworthy musical 
foundation. 


Let us pretend Johnny has come 
for his first piano lesson. He has 
learned the letter names of the 
keys and their keyboard location; 
he has learned how to sound them 
with a full, round tone of floating 
quality. He is ready to play! Sup- 
pose you ask him if he has ever 
heard the song, “Hot Cross Buns.” 
Sure he has. Does he know the 
words and tune? Sure. A wonderful 
background! He sings it for you 
and it is the same tune which you 
know. As he finishes singing, you 
play it very simply, thus: 


Ca fet —— 
= z retet == 

He is all ears and eyes. He wants 
to play it. All right, ask him to find 
C for you. That done, show him 
how to play the first half of the 
song: 

“Hot Cross Buns, 

Hot Cross Buns’ 


Tell him to watch how you use 
only the third fingers in each hand 
and how they float off the key with 
the fingers, hand, and arm in “‘one 
piece’ after each tone is made. 
Now, let him try. When he can 
find and sound the keys with ease, 
ask him to say the words as he 
plays. Now, he is ready for the next 
part of the song; have him sing the 
words: 

“One a penny 

Two a penny” 
and then play it as you did before. 
Now, it is his turn again. 

Ask him to find C; tell him he 
will use only the third fingers in 
each hand as before; tell him he 
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First Lesson in Piano 


FLORENCE FENDER BINKLEY 
1120 Northwest 40th St., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Mrs. Binkley is prominent as a teacher 
and leader in her city and state, She is the 
immediate past-president of the Oklahoma 
Music Teachers Association. 


will play one black key and show 
him which one. Tell him he will 
begin on C and go down to F, and 
back again, playing every white 
key except one, when he will play 
the black key shown him. Play it for 
him again and say the words, then 
let him do it. When he does it 
well, let him say the words as he 
plays. There should be no diffi- 
culty in adding ,the remaining part 
since it is a repetition of the first. 
The student should play the piece 
in its entirety, saying the words if 
possible, or singing them, if pre- 
ferred. Rote playing through the 
ear, eye and touch produces ex- 
cellent results; it is real musical ex- 
pression. 


Great care should be taken in 
selecting the Rote piece. It is best 
to have a tune with which the stu- 
dent is familiar since his ear mem- 
ory of the tune will help him to 
keep his playing fluent and moving. 
The ear memory will also help to 
check for accuracy in his playing. 
The material should not be con- 
fined to diatonic or scale progres- 
sions; rather it should contain skips 
of octaves, thirds or sixths which 
can be related to the harmony and 
it should not be too slow. 


Having selected the tune, the 
teacher should make the arrange- 
ment which will lend to the best 
possible coordination between the 
hands, since the first piece will be 
played with third fingers only, 
hands alternating, using up-touch. 
To produce this touch, use the 
principle of levity rather than of 
gravity. Place the hand in position 
on the surface of the keys; feel the 
key to be played with the cushion 
of the finger right behind the nail, 
then, with a “flash” release enough 
arm weight to send the key down 
to tone, at the same time allowing 
the fingers, hand, and arm to 
‘float’ from the key in one piece. 
The feeling for ‘‘oneness’” in the 


arm, hand and fingers is present 
before, during, and after the tone 
is made. 


Just as quickly as the student 
learns to balance the arm and hand 
on another finger, the rote pieces 
should be arranged so practice in 
using the new finger will now be 
emphasized. This continues until 
the student has practice in using 
all the fingers, interdependently or 
rotatively, of course. There should 
be no finger independence here. 


And how long will that take? It 
all depends on the student. Some 
children have better co-ordination 
than others. Some children have 
more of everything than others. 
Some will be playing with all five 
fingers in a month and others will 
need two or more months to de- 
velop a sense of balance, co-ordi- 
nation, and control. And, even then, 
muscular tension can happen at 
any time. Often muscular tension 
can be released at once by chang- 
ing the approach, transferring notes 
from one hand to another, or even 
leaving out a note. It is better to 
leave out a-note in the beginning 
lessons if the playing of it will re- 
sult in tenseness and cause the stu- 
dent to acquire a muscular condi- 
tion which will be difficult to elimi- 
nate. 

Note reading and correlation 
with the key-board should be in- 
troduced at the second lesson. 
When a sufficient number of notes 
have been presented and the stu- 
dent can read them with a fair 
amount of fluency and accuracy, 
the teacher may write the rote 
pieces on the staff and have the 
student read them. Then he sees 
how the tunes look when written 
in notes. And, of course, he should 
play them “by note’”’ also. 

A big order you say? Yes, but 
it is fun and very rewarding since 
it is practical and really gets the 
job done! 
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The Madrigal in The Hepertoire 


of Chorus 


and Choir 


HOUSTON BRIGHT 

Assistant Professor of Music 

Director of Choral Activities 
West Texas College, Canyon, Texas 


L; the part-songs of the sixteenth 
century—the madrigal, the chan- 
son, and the great polyphonic mo- 
tet—are not actually the finest in 
our entire musical heritage, most 
experienced choral singers and con- 
ductors would probably agree, that 
they have not been surpassed. Mu- 
sically, we have in that period the 
culmination of the polyphonic tra- 
dition which was rooted as far back 
as the ninth century; .chorally, we 
have a period in which the human 
voice, with all of its characteristic 
capabilities and limitations, was the 
unquestioned tribunal of both line 
and sonority. 


This musical-choral distinction is 
made intentionally, though it is not 
within the scope of this article to 
elaborate upon it; those who wish 
to pursue this subject further may 
do so by consulting Archibald Da- 


. vison’'s excellent book, The Tech- 


nigue of Choral Composition. The 
point to be stressed is that it is 
only when great music and flawless 
voice treatment are united that the 
best in choral composition results. 
This is precisely what we have in 
great abuundance from the “origin” 
of the Italian madrigal around 1530 
to the final disappearance of the 
English madrigal approximately a 
century later. 


But what ‘is the status of this 
splendid music in the choral reper- 
toire of today? If the madrigal 
stands at or near the top of the 
scale of such literature, should it 
not find a place of considerable im- 
portance on the programs of our 
choruses and choirs? In past dec- 
ades, beginning well over a century 
ago, choruses of all sizes and capa- 
bilities have devoted themselves en- 
thusiastically to madrigal singing. 
No more than fifteen or twenty 
years ago, almost every a cappella 
group programmed two or more 
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madrigals in its annual concert ac- 
tivities. In the earlier years of the 
century, large choruses were or- 
ganized for the express purpose of 
singing madrigals, as well as the 
later glees. 

Today the story is somewhat 
different. In these times, one can 
listen to concert after concert pre- 
sented by our a cappella choruses 
without hearing a single madrigal. 
The trend is undoubtedly pointing 
away from the madrigal as an in- 
tegral part of choral repertoire. 
Though there may be other con- 
tributing reasons for this curious 
state of affairs, it appears to the 
present writer that there is at least 
one major cause which stands 
above, indeed probably actuates, all 
others. 

The professional musical _re- 
searchist, that is, the musicologist, 
has at last come into his own in 
this country, probably in a large 
measure because America has been 
the happy recipient of some of the 
world’s greatest musical scholars 
driven from their native homes in 
times of political stress. These men 
have given musicology in the Unit- 
ed States a terrific impetus, so that 
among other splendid results, we 
are now giving more attention to 
training our own native reséarch- 
ists and developing our own tech- 
niques and facilities. Moreover, 
there is probably no field of “prac- 
tical’ musical endeavor today into 
which musicology has not brought 
new enlightenment and understand- 
ing, to say nothing of previously 
unknown masterpieces of music lit- 
erature. 

But the musicologist, ordinarily 
cool, level-headed, unbiased, occa- 
sionally displays what must be con- 
sidered an almost irrational inclina- 
tion to place mere historical con- 
siderations above the art-object it- 
self in the scale of aesthetic signifi- 





cance. He seems to see the historic 
past as the dictator of the musical 
present and to view the results of 
his research as the musical tablets 
of Sinai. Now where such study 
brings enlightenment and under- 
standing and enriches our literary 
heritage, thus contributing to 
heightened enjoyment and appre- 
ciation, as it does in most cases, 
musicology serves lofty purposes 
indeed. But where it tends to cur- 
tail, limit, and restrict aesthetic ex- 
perience and musical enjoyment, 
there seems to be no sensible alter- 
native but to part company. 


Curt Sachs, truly a gigantic fig- 
ure in the realms of musicology and 
comparative arts, is one of the most 
outspoken of contemporary writers 
who have taken it upon themselves 
to dictate new policies in the ques- 
tion of madrigal singing. In his lat- 
est book, Our Musical Heritage 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1948), he writes: “Our modern cho- 
ral conductors should keep in mind 
that the madrigal was_ strictly 
chamber music of soloists and must 
not be performed by choruses— 
exactly like the French chanson. 
Would we tolerate orchestral ren- 
ditions of Beethoven's string quar- 
tets?”” (Page 171. Italics, except in 
the case of chanson, are my own.) 
Remarks such as this one do a very 
real and grave harm to modern 
choral singing, and it is herein con- 
tended that Dr. Sach’s position in 
this particular area is wholly un- 
tenable. 


Musicians, particularly choralists, 
have for a long, long time, been 
aware that the madrigal and the 
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MRS. LA VON KIRBY 
937 Delmar, Shreveport, Louisiana 


Als EARLY recognition that 


music should be appreciated and 
understood by each person at his 
own level of understanding, has 
provided a challenging life's work 
for Mrs. La Von Kirby, well- 


schooled musician. 


After graduation from Central 
College, Conway, Arkansas, Mrs. 
Kirby's work included studies at 
the Kansas City Conservatory, Chi- 
cago Musical College, the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, Chicago, Okla- 
homa University, Kansas Univer- 
sity, and two trips to London, Eng- 
land to study with Tobias Mat- 
thay. While in London she also 
attended the London Academy and 
the London School of Dalcroze. 
Throughout her career Mrs. Kirby 
has studied not only in the field of 
music, but also in the fields of edu- 
cation, psychology and philosophy. 

At the beginning of her career 
Mrs. Kirby taught both in Public 
Schools and privately in Oklahoma. 
Subsequently she moved to Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, headquarters of 
her teaching activities for the past 
twenty years. Her musical career 
has also included professional ac- 
companying. 

To fulfill her teaching ambitions, 
Mrs. Kirby has been required to 
develop new techniques of instruc- 
tion. Of this, Dr. George W. Crane, 
Northwestern University, said: “I 
think a large part of your success 
is due to the fact that you are an 
unusually talented psychologist and 
teacher who would have been an 
outstanding success in child and 
adolescent psychology.” 

Mrs. Kirby is an Altrusan and a 
member of the American Associa- 
tion of Matthay Teachers. She is 
also certified to teach music in the 
city schools of London. 

As a substantiation of the effec- 
tiveness of the teaching techniques 
used in dealing with children, a 
brief account being given below, 
Mrs. Kirby has been enabled to re- 
tain all pupils an average of six 
years as against the national aver- 
age of two years. Moreover, Mrs. 
Kirby, as a private teacher in 
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Shreveport, has maintained, for 
many years, an annual income 
equal to that of upper-bracket New 
York Artist Teachers. She at- 
tributes her success to her consid- 
eration of “The Whole Child, Mu- 
sically Speaking.” 


The Whole Child, Musically 
Speaking 
(Copyright 1949 by La Von Kirby) 


Of all adults who enroll as artist 
students in piano, the estimate is 
that less than one per cent reach 
the top as concert artist. On the 
other hand, among children, a re- 
cent national survey reveals that 
the majority of piano students cease 
taking lessons after two years. 
Bearing these facts in mind, it 
seems logical that the average 
teacher would get a far more satis- 
fying result if a change of emphasis 
on instructional goals could be ef- 
fected. Students are individually 
different in talents, interests, and 
work habits. It therefore is incum- 
bent that the teacher provide each 
individual student with the type of 
experiences that will cause the child 
to love music and music lessons to 
the end that there will be no desire 
to drop it. 


Undoubtedly, there is also a lot 
of bad judgment exercised in con- 
nection with student recitals. This 
writer does not minimize the im- 
portance of the recital for any stu- 
dent if the teacher plans in accord- 
ance with the student’s capacity 
for performance. However, the 
preparation of recital pieces should 
not mean the dropping of other 
necessary curriculum studies. Quite 
likely to over insistence upon re- 
cital playing, where satisfying mo- 
tivation is lacking, may be at- 
tributed the rebeliousness experi- 
enced by so many students in their 
early years of study. 

This writer believes that the child 
must be the point of instructional 
focus, not the type and amount of 
literature. We also believe that 
there has been too much “dry 
bones” or “‘stratic’’ teaching in at- 
tempting to conform to fixed cur- 
riculum standards in this respect. 
There again we have no disposi- 
tion to depreciate standardized lit- 
erature. It is our contention, on the 
other hand, that the student must 
be conditioned for appreciating 


same. In handling these problems 
with young students, we have pro- 
ceeded on the theory of providing 
the child with what we prefer to 
call “a whole musical experience.’ 
In short, the child must be led to 
enjoy music in a personal manner, 
through his own creative faculties. 
The beginning procedures as used 
are listed below. 


Early in the instructional period, 
or as soon as muscular coordination 
and some reading facility is ac- 
quired, the attention of the child 
should be drawn to pitch. This 
may be done by asking the child 
(1) to play middle C as the letter- 
name is sung; (2) to walk around 
the room three times and thereafter 
to recall the pitch of the tone; and 
finally (3) to play the key to test 
the sense of pitch. 

This exercise is continued 
throughout the year, the second 
step being varied by the teacher's 
playing of dissonances and other 
devices which will test the child's 
powers of concentrating on pitch 
memory. Subsequent experiences 
include singing tones of the C Ma- 
jor five-finger pattern and the C 
Major broken-triad. Later, pat- 
terns in other keys are sung, with 


the student tuning up from the pitch 
of Middle C. 

The student may now be asked 
to begin on Middle C with the first 
finger right hand, and to play the 
C Major five-finger pattern, as- 
cending and descending, by ear, 
while the teacher sings “Jack and 
Jill,” or similar words, grasping 
from this that there are two 
phases, up and down because of 
the two ideas in the song. 


Example A— 





Tr 





Walking up a Bill, Down come Jack and Ji)1. 


In similar manner, five - finger 
patterns should be played in all 
keys in treble and bass. By the 
tenth week the notes of each pat- 
tern should be written on the staff 
in the child’s writing pad, the teach- 
er giving assistance as the sharps 
and flats are drawn in front of the 
correct notes. 


While 


these activities are in 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Mrs. Ray Robosson 


Mrs. Ray Robosson, (Beulah 
Robosson), of Detroit, arises daily 
at 4:30 a.m., after five or six hours 
sleep, for no reason whatever ex- 
cept that she likes to teach early 
in the morning when things are 
fresh! She gives unstintingly of 
herself, not only to her own private 
class, which has a long waiting list, 
but to the Council of Social Agen- 
cies of Metropolitan Detroit, whose 
music department is headed by Mrs. 
Robosson's friend, Grace Barber. 
Together, they have helped some 
of those started in the Settlement 
Schools to find their way to pro- 
fessional careers. Two of these 
careers are of interest to the Guild. 
Arthur La Brew, in the Guild audi- 
tions for a number of years, won 
two cash prizes on High School 
and Collegiate levels. He also won 
the National contest for Colored 
People and was accepted on a part- 
scholarship basis at Oberlin. Irene 
Caputa has also won two Guild 
prizes. Her tuition is being paid at 
Eastman School of Music through 
valiant efforts of Detroit people 
spurred on by Miss Barber. 

Mrs. Robosson is a graduate of 
the Ganapol School and has done 
much additional study with master 
teachers, among them Edwin 


Hughes and Artur Schnabel. She 
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loves the cold northlands and last 
year flew over untraveled parts of 
Alaska and up into the Arctic Cir- 
cle over dangerous islands. In much 
the same way she challenges her 
pupils and maps out new ways of 
conquering unexplored music. 


“She makes them work and like 
it,’ said Grace Barber. 


“No,” corrected Beulah Robos- 
son, “I make them work first and 
they like it afterward—after they 
begin to see the results of the 
work.” 


(It is impossible to interview 
either Mrs. Robosson or Miss Bar- 
ber about themselves—they simply 
talk about each other.) 


“I remember seeing a girl named 
Marie who came in for a lesson 
with Mrs. Robosson,” said Miss 
Barber. ‘‘Marie was wide-eyed and 
beautiful. You know how this helps 
put things over with some teachers. 
Marie had done absolutely nothing 
with her Bach, and her lesson was 
a total loss. She picked up her car 
fare and books. 


“ “Oh, no,’ I heard Mrs. Robos- 
son say, ‘You are not going home 
now—you are going into the other 
room and not coming out until that 
Bach is learned—all of it!’ A long 
time later Marie came slowly out 
of the room to Mrs. Robosson. 
‘Now, let's hear it!’ I heard her de- 
mand crisply. Slowly, mechanical- 
ly, but completely learned, the 
Bach came out note by note. Three 
months later when it was thorough- 
ly memorized, polished and secure, 
this same Marie turned to Mrs. 
Robosson with shining eyes and 
said, ‘Don't you just love Bach? I 
adore him!’ 

When questioned about this Mrs. 
Robosson said, “Really, normal 
children expect discipline — they 
respond to it and respect it when 
rightly given.” 

Never a dull moment, evidently, 
from 4:30 on. These teachers have 
a Bach contest every year, and a 
technic contest, innumerable reci- 
tals and enter a large number of 
pupils in the Guild. As you hear 


Grace White, Representative and Editor 
527 W. 12\1st St., New York. N. Y. 


them talk about their work you 
realize it is really ‘their dish’ 
they like it! 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
DRILLS IN PIANO STUDY 
By Rose Raymond 
(From the Bulletin of The Asso- 


ciated Music Teachers League, 
Inc., of New York. Miss Raymond 
is president, Doris Humphrey, 
Vice-President, and Anne Harper, 
Secretary, all Guild members. Rose 
Raymond is an exponent of Mat- 
thay, having studied a year in Lon- 
don with Tobias Matthay, and also 
in Vienna with Godowsky. She is 
adjudicator for the Guild.) 

All children today, through the 
high school age, seem to have so 
many activities, important and un- 
important, that it seems more neces- 
sary than ever to find the shortest 
and, at the same time, most thor- 
ough and efficient means of pre- 
senting technic, interpretation, the- 
ory, form, etc., in a music lesson. 
And yet, to get results satisfactory 
to all—teacher, pupil and parents 

there has to be a way of finding 
the necessary minimum of time for 
practice. We teachers must be very 
ingenious and skilled in presenting 
all the elements in order to cover 
this vast material involved in music 
study. 

The main objectives for teachers 
should be to have pupils learn to 
comprehend music—to be able to 
take in when glancing at a new 
page of music, to sense easily and 
at once what that music says, what 
it will say when transferred to the 
keyboard. One can only tell about 
one’s own ways and means of at- 
taining these aims. | have found 
what I call Drills most satisfactory, 
paying high dividends in results. 
They develop concentration, with- 
out which there can be no learning 
worthy of the name, and they are 
also done readily and with interest 
by students of all ages. 


Mechanism and technic are 
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Pan Plays Skis Pipes 


“Pan went wandering by a brook. 
From its banks a reed he took; 
‘I will make a Pipe,’ said he, 
And then I'll play most merrily.” 
—Estelle F. Smith 


ABOUT CHILDREN FOR CHILDREN BY CHILDREN 
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VIRGINIA HARLAN 
2170 West Kings Highway 


San Antonio, Texas 








MUSIC UNDER THE BIG TOP 
MERLE EVANS 


Musical Director, Ringling Brcthers 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus 








Did you every try to dance with- 
out music? 

Can you imagine the elephants 
waltzing in the circus tent without 
the music of the circus band? Or 
horses doing a carioca or a cake- 
walk? 

Of course you can't. Because 
circus action and circus music go 
hand in hand. You may become so 
interested in the circus acts that 
you forget the music, and that is 
as it should be. The music is so 
deep a part of the kaleidoscopic 
world of color and action that the 
more perfectly it is suited to the 
action the less you are aware of it. 

Now, we use certain appropriate 
tunes for special circus acts. We 
use heavy, thundering music for 
elephants—like the “Entry of the 
Gladiators,” for instance. And we 
use fox trots and polkas and waltzes 
for horses that dance on the hip- 
podrome track and which appear 
in the free-reining ‘‘liberty’’ acts 
in the rings. And we use one-steps 
and trombone “smears” for clown 
antics and we need beautiful, lilt- 
ing waltz tempo—a little slower 
than to dance to—for the graceful 
flying trapeze acts which take place 
high in the dome of the big top. 

I can’t say that any animal has 
an ear for music, but they all seem 
to perform with more enthusiasm 
when the band is playing, and some 


16 


of them seem to recognize their 
own special music after they ve 
heard it a great many times. You 
see, we play the same tunes for the 
same acts day after day and night 
after night until it is literally 
drummed into the brain of the per- 
former—be he man or beast. 

Circus musicians have to be good 
musicians, as you probably know. 
We play a big repertoire and some 
of the numbers are difficult. That 
goes double for the galops, for 
they're played very fast and re- 
quire a lot of stamina. 

We have a lot of fun, too. Come 
and see us under the big top. 


PAN’S FAN MAIL 


New York City 
Dear Pan— 

Thank you for your nice letter 
asking me to write about the fun 
I've had giving programs for boys 
and girls. Not long ago I played 
in Scarsdale, New York for the 
“New School of Music’ and the 
girls and boys there were particu- 
larly thrilled with ‘““A Musical Cir- 
cus’ by the modern composer, Tu- 
rina. After I had played the music 
themes describing the different ani- 
mals such as the lions, tigers, and 
horses, and the other circus people 
—the clowns, trapeze artists and 
jugglers, the boys and girls called 
out each one as they recognized 
them in the music. Really, I was 
so proud of them! 

The Symphony Society in Yon- 
kers, New York planned a huge 
Christmas program with hundreds 
of children and their favorite num- 
ber was a song of Mana-Zucca, 
“The Big Brown Bear.” They even 
called out with me when he went 
“Woof!” and, too, many told me 
they liked the piece by the great 
romantic composer, Robert Schu- 
man, called “Frightening”. In fact, 
they all counted the times the bad 


boys scared the little girls—a story 
one of my own students made up 
about the piece. 


Do let me tell you about the fun 
we had in a program at New 
York's Barbizon Hotel. I asked if 
anyone had heard of Mozart and 
one very tiny little boy said, “Do 
you mean Noah's Ark?” Of course, 
we all laughed. After that, I played 
the variations of Mozart on a 
French folk song and showed them 
the way. Mozart changed the music. 
That's really what a variation is, 
—just a change. 


Before long, they discovered the 
melody sounded like ‘Twinkle, 
twinkle, little star,’ so we had to 
sing it. Their singing was wonder- 
ful! 

You know, one day I surprised 
some of my students by singing a 
song I composed with a young 
writer. In my classes everyone 
composes so I thought it was about 
time I composed for them. Mr. 
Marvin Charwat and I wrote a 
very funny song about an old crow 
named “Justin Burwell,’ with a 
chorus that everyone can sing and 
believe it or not they learned it 
after I had sung it only twice. 


Naturally, we didn’t stop at that 
—a very stuffy English Toad, “J 
Harrington Strutherford’’ was next 
and a “Teeny Weeny Mouse’’— 
which they all loved — making 
Marvin and me very happy. 

I remember having to sing the 
crow twice at a program for the 
Presbyterian church on Park Ave- 
nue in New York City—that was 
a program for Girl Scouts—Oh, 
yes, they were so good in helping 
me out in a number of Goossens 
called “Good Morning.” I ex- 
plained that three different parts 
in the music reminded me of yawn- 
ing, stretching, and dressing—and 
I played these parts for them — 
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then, when I played the whole 
piece, two of them acted it out on 
the stage. The only trouble was 
that everyone wanted to do it! 

During Christmas week I visited 
in San Antonio, Texas where I 
gave a “Fun With Music” pro- 
gram over the new Television sta- 
tion. Many of my “old” students 
told me that it was so different 
even from last summer—so you 
see how much I'm learning from 
the boys and girls! 





The picture you see on this page 
was taken last summer when | 
played at the Gonzales Warm 
Springs Foundation. That was one 
of the greatest thrills of my life— 
to play for those boys and girls 
who are so brave and courageous. 
And, you know, after that, the 
Lions Club sponsored me in a nice 
benefit concert for them at the 
Broadway Theater in San Antonio. 

Well, I could go on and on about 
what boys and girls love in music 
and about how much fun I've had, 
but, I will save some for another 
letter. 

Loads of love and music to you, 

Dorothy White. 
P.S. I must tell you that Marvin 
and I have just this week finished 
a new song called ‘““The Animals 
Barber Shop.” 


Junior News 


“Young America” films has put 
out one of the cleverest things 
we've seen in quite some time. It 
is “In A Musical Forest’’ created 
by Louise Dutton of Sherman. The 
monkey winds his tail into the 
shape of a treble clef sign; the 
snake forms the bass clef, and the 
wicked witch turns various animals 
into black notes. But the good fairy 
changed some of the notes into 
white notes. 
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DR. ERIC SORANTIN 
THE DRAGON AND 


THE BASSOON 
by Estelle F. Smith 


The dragon has an ugly voice; 
He is an ugly fellow. 

He opens wide his ugly mouth, 
Out comes an ugly bellow. 


The dragon thinks he’s musical, 
But cannot sing a tune. 
He says that he has lately learned 
To play on the bassoon. 


The dragon says that the bassoon 
Has always been his choice. 
“I like it best,” he says, “because 
It sounds just like my voice. 


“So when I[ take up my bassoon 
And start to play a bit, 

I never know whose voice I hear; 
I can't tell me from it.” 


Now the bassoon is much dis- 
pleased. 

It answers with a groan, 

“My voice is not a bellow; 

It's a lovely baritone.” 


“My dear bassoon,” the dragon 
says, 

“That speech I do resent, 

For my remark that you're like me 

Is quite a compliment.” 


AND ANN RYLANDS 
Junior Talent 


The editor was visiting the Mu- 
sic School of Our Lady of The 
Lake College in San Antonio, when 
she heard the music of a Mendels- 
sohn Concerto coming from Dr 
Eric Sorantin’s which 
sounded like that of an accom 
plished violinist. Peeking through 
the door she was surprised to see 


studio 


a little girl who could not possibly 
be more than ten years old. The 
temptation to interrupt won out and 
she knocked on the door. 

“Come in,” rang out Dr. Soran- 
tin's voice. 

And from that resulted a three- 
way interview with Ann Rylands, 
of Corpus Christi, Texas. 

“Ann comes to San Antonio from 
Corpus Christi every Saturday for 
her lessons, and is a very modest 
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We're MEN OF FLORIDA 


MARCH 
-New March by HENRY FILLMORE 


A MEDIUM SIX-EIGHT MARCH THAT IS QUICKLY GAINING WIDE POPULARITY. 
FULL BAND—$1.25; EXTRA PARTS, l5c EACH 


HENRY FILLMORE MARCHES 
Are Favored Over All Others. Here’s the 
List to Choose From—ALL MARCHES 


All Day (1392) | Marvel, The (1040) 


Americans We (1524) Men of Ohio (1382) 
Ar 1 Old Time Political Parade | Miami (R-99) 

Nov. March (1537) + More Fraternity’ (1272) 

‘tircus Bee (1062) | National Press Club, The (R-49) 
‘rosley (1518) | Noble Men (1390) 
Footlifter, The (R-68) | 136th U.S.A. Field Artillery (1338) 
Gifted Leadership (1507) | Orange Bowl (R-138) 


Golden Friendships (1468) 


Playfellow (1506) 
His Excellency (1100) 


| Poet, Peasant and Light Cavalryman (1241) 
His Honor (R-45) | Rolling Thunder (1264) 
Honor and Glory (1027) ‘ Tosti's Goodbye (1391) 
Klaxon, The (R-3) , Trooper’s Tribunal (1029) 
Lord Baltimore (1016) | U.S. of A. Armed Forces, The (R-166) 
M in Among Men (1420) Waves (R-168) 
mn of The Hour, The (1436) 





PRICE EACH MARCH, FULL BAND $1.25 

EXTRA PARTS, EACH, I5c 

* eunaennitiaeians cguntiniiieiaiaia a 
Here It Is—The New 
TRANSITION BAND BOOK No. 2 

By LEON V. METCALF 
lhe Fillmore Transition Band Book No. 2 is a first repertory band book containing thirty 
very easy tunes. Many of the compositions are works of real merit. The harmonies are 
int ting and satisfying to the student and teacher. Be one of the first to examine and 


smentary collection. Send for a free Cornet part 
BOOKS ARE PUBLISHED FOR ALL BAND INSTRUMENTS 
PRICE, EACH BOOK, 40c; CONDUCTOR (Half) SCORE, $1.00; 
PIANO ACCOMP., 75c 


* ; 7 
BREATH CONTROL AND TUNING AND INTONATION STUDIES 
FOR ALL WIND INSTRUMENT PLAYERS 


By HAROLD W. RUSCH and ALFRED BARTO 
It's a New Collection for All Wind Instrument Players 


A most important work for individual or group training in breath control, pitch discrimi- 
nation, tone and intonation. Order on approval copy for your particular wind instrument, 
nd if a teacher, to order all books for trial. 
Seven books published in all. 
Bb TREBLE — C TREBLE — Eb TREBLE — Db TREBLE -— F TREBLE 
BASS CLEF — CONDUCTOR 
PRICE, CONDUCTOR, $1.25; ALL OTHER BOOKS, 75c EACH 
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NEW INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
‘ARINO Leon V. Metcalf 
Solo for Bb Clarinet with Piano $ .69 
(LARINET iMPROMPTU R. D. Wilber 
3olo for Bb Clarinet with Piano 
VALSE ELEGANTE A. Louis Scarmolin 
Solo for Cornet with Piano Acc. 75 
STARS Aug. H. Schaefer 
Solo for Cornet with Piano Acc. —_— 
Duet for Cornets with Piano Acc. hentia 
Trio for Cornets with Piano Acc. ‘ 1.25 
SPRING IN THE FOREST Aug. H. Schaefer 
Solo for Horn in F or Eb; English Horn; Alto Clarinet; Baritone Sax. with Piano 
Acc. Any Solo part with Piano . 1.00 
ORIENTALE A. Louis Scarmolin 
Solo for Bb Clarinet with Piano Acc. 60 
NESTING TIME—Concert Polka Sydney R. Griffith 
Solo for Db Piccolo or Flute with Piano Acc. .75 
Solo for C Piccolo or Flute with Piano Acc. 75 
KID IG OF THE DEEP Al. Moquin 
Sc 1 » for Tuba (Eb-BBb) with Piano Acc. .60 
for Baritone (Bass or Treble) with Piano Acc .60 
SAIL ‘ING THE MIGHTY DEEP Al. Moquin 
Solo for Tuba (Eb-BBb) with Piano Acc. .60 
Solo for Baritone (Bass or Treble) with Piano Acc. .60 
SOUSAPHONIUM Al. Moquin 
o10 for Tuba (Eb-BBb) with Piano Acc. ait .60 
Solo for Baritone (Bass or Treble) with Pian -60 


CEN IE AT THE BROOK—From the PASTORALE SYMPHONY 
No. 6 by Beethoven—aArr. Louis A. Hahn 
QUARTET for Flute, Oboe, Eb Clarinet, Bassoon or Bass Clarinet 
with Score, Complete 2.00 
THEME AND VARIATIONS—From Emperor String Quartet by Haydn—aArr. Louis A. Hahn 
QUARTET for Flute, Ohoe, Eb Clarinet, Bassoon or Bass Clarinet 
with Score, Complete .90 


Published by 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


528 ELM ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















Evolution ... 


(Continued from page 7) 


wrote music for band are Beetho- 
ven, Cherubini, Spontini, Berlioz, 
Mendelssohn, and Meyerbeer. 
Some serious composers are now 
trying to enrich the literature for 
the band, however, their efforts are 
finding very little cooperation from 
the part of many bandmasters, es- 
pecially in small schools. They pre- 
fer to be entertainers instead of 
educators and much good literature 
is lost while trivial music makes up 
the bulk of most programs given. 
The school band should have two 
types of programs: the educational 
and the diversified. Every band, 
no matter how small, should play 
a conservative program at least 
once every year. It is the only way 
to show the progress made by the 
students. The playing of good mu- 
sic should not be confined to the 
University Bands; easy folios con- 
taining pieces of educational value 
should be printed and used by the 
school bands, also. The arrangers 
and composers will know how to 
make the folios within the ability 
of the school bands, if the directors 
will demand such literature. One 
more word:—The selection of pro- 
grams is often left to the band play- 
ers; this is a serious error! I have 
been a teacher for many years and 
none of my classes has ever dared 
to tell me what to play! The main 
objective is to make music interest- 
ing to the players and, occasionally, 
to insert one or two things they 
love to play. This may happen in 
the second part of a program, but, 
the first part should be strictly edu- 
cational. 


BAND CONTESTS 


In concluding this short resume, 
I wish to relate a brief interview 
with an old teacher of brass instru- 
ments and a very dear friends, Mr. 
Otto Jacobs, 
who received his entire training in 
the Conservatory of Brussels and 
graduated there with the highest 
honors and a gold medal. Mr. 
Jacobs, who was born in 1862, as- 
sured me that band contests began 
right after Sax perfected the clari- 


a Belgian musician 
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net and invented the saxophone in 
1840.. He relates that in the year 
1883 he was a member of the Great 
Falange Artistique of Brussels, con- 
ducted: by Monsieur Van Robor- 
tel, a very fine musician who won 
the Prize of Rome in composition. 

At this time Paris held the great- 
est band contest in history. It was 
sponsored on the occasion of the 
‘Mercantile Exposition” there and 
the bands participating in it were 
the greatest organizations of the 
kind from all over the world. 


Mr. Jacobs relates that the Great 
Falange Artistique of Brussels won 
first prize in all the events: Sight 
reading, concert piece, solo event, 
and general appearance. He states 
that the musician-participants wore 
“top hat, evening clothes, and white 
gloves. The organization was com- 
posed exclusively of brass instru- 
ments and the clarinet parts were 
played by cornets and trumpets. 
The members of “La Guarde Re- 
publicaine” of Paris entertained the 
Belgians after the contest with sup- 
per and refreshments. 

I am sure that this note will in- 





terest band teachers because it 
sets an exact date for the begin- 
ning of contests and because these 
contests were held on the same 
basis we run ours in schools. The 
judges awarded first prize to the 
band that proved to be highly su- 
perior in “Sight reading, concert 
piece, solo event, and general ap- 
pearance.” 


The Madrigal... 


ntinued fror 


chanson were written for the per- 
formance of small, informal groups, 
though one is inclined to doubt 
that any “soloist” policy was very 
rigidly pursued. As a matter of fact, 
it seems nothing but sensible to 
conjecture that at larger gatherings 
and the various court festivities 
such singing may have proceeded 
with anywhere from three to six 
voices on the single parts. Informal 
and spontaneous though the latter 
may have been, technically we 
would already be well into the 
realm of what we call the “chorus,” 


though any such distinction of this 
or any other kind probably never 
occurred at the time to the people 
involved. Added to the foregoing 
is the historically supported fact 
that secular part-music of this per- 
iod was in a large part composed 
to be adapted as the performers 
chose. The parts could even be 
doubled or performed exclusively 
by musical instruments, as the com- 
posers own comments frequently 
testified (“apt for voyces or viols’’ 
in England, for example). 

But for the sake of the argument, 
let us suppose there was nothing at 
all in secular music of the times to 
approach even what we might now 
regard as a ‘small’ chorus. If we 
have derived sincere and genuine 
aesthetic pleasure, musical enjoy- 
ment, and educational values from 
the choral, as well as the ensemble 
performance of madrigals, shall this 
practice be considered an abuse? 
To what extent, if any, would secu- 
lar part-composition have differed 
in the sixteenth century if there had 
existed such choruses and secular 
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FOLLOW THE RECORDINGS 
WITH A SCORE 





Send for score »” approval 
professionals. 
FULL SYMPHONIC BAND 
Scenes from the. Sierras, — tall se r pone 
Bennett (J 391) 4.00 * 7.00 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, 
Bach (J 343) 4.50 8.50 7.50 on 3314 (H 9011) 
Lohengrin — Introduction to Act local dealer or 
III, Wagner (J 367) 3.50 7.00 6.00 
Sarabande, Bach; Trumpet Tune, 
Purcell (J 442) 5.50 * 8.00 


BOSTON ° CHICAGO . LOS ANGELES ° 


Recorded 


Exactly as Published 


Recordings of five Carl Fischer symphonic band works 
have just been released! Now, instead of relying solely 
upon a score reading for interpretation o! the music, 
you can hear it PLAYED EXACTLY AS IT IS PUB.- 
LISHED employing instrumentation that follows the 
recommendation of 
American Bandmasters Associations 


Think how much easier it will be to select music for 
programs and how much easier for your band to learn 
these numbers after hearing them played by highly skilled 


All of these works are included in CAPITOL’'S new album 
(CD 9011) A FESTIVAL CONCERT OF SYMPHONIC 
BAND MUSIC played by the Capitol Symphonic Band under 
Louis Castellucci’s direction. Available on 45 rpm (DF 9011) 
Order the music and records from your 


CARL FISCHER 


the National School Band and 





INC. 
6Z Cooper Square 
NEW YORK ° DALLAS 
eT = =. <— 
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choirs as we have today, and what 
would have been the nature of those 
differences? This begins to get us 
into the realm of nonsense—but to 
the present writer this seems to be 
precisely the direction in which a 
position such as that taken by Dr. 
Sachs points. 

Now let us proceed to the second 
component of the statement quoted 
above: “Would we tolerate orches- 


tral renditions of Beethoven's string 
quartets?” The very glibness of 
the implied analogy almost makes 
it convincing. But consider for a 
moment. What possible connection 
can there be between a gigantic 
string quarter of Beethoven and a 
short, elegant, effervescent madri- 
gal for human voices? What con- 
nection, for that matter, can be 
shown between the media them- 
selves—a quarter of more or less 
monochrome (at least in a general 
sense) instruments and a group of 
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polychrome voices? Think the 
thing through a little further. Ex- 
pand the rather monochrome string 
quartet into the frankly polychrome 
choirs of the full-throated orchestra 
and you get something admittedly 
foreign to the original ensemble. 
But enlargement of the vocal en- 
semble to the dimensions of the 
chorus merely replaces individual 
vocal color with characteristic sec- 
tion color. And the conductor who 
knows his sixteenth-century music 
knows better than to cover this col- 
or divergence; as a matter of fact, 
he actually attempts to draw it out 
and develop it. This area of the 
question could be expanded still 
further, but the foregoing should 
be sufficient to show that the ana- 
logy quoted falls apart upon close 
scrutiny. You simply cannot com- 
pare the articulate aliveness of the 
human voice, either singly or in 
groups, with the inarticulate, more 
or less abstract qualities of the mu- 
sical instrument. 


It has been implied above that 
if choral performance of the madri- 
gal and the chanson brings genuine 
aesthetic pleasure, musical enjoy- 
ment, and educational values to us 
and to our listeners, it is most cer- 
tainly worthwhile—even manda- 
tory—to continue it. It begins to 
look as if choral conductors, di- 
rectly or indirectly (some may not 
realize just what has happened), 
have allowed themselves to be 
maneuvered into the position of be- 
ing dictated to on their own 
ground. The professional research- 
ist has been allowed to substitute 
certain historical theories and per- 
sonal inferences for the musical 
taste and discrimination of the prac- 
tical choral expert. The musicol- 
ogist has, in all probability, done 
some choral conducting himself— 
in occasional instances, a consider- 
able amount—but he is not a spec- 
ialist in choral music and its per- 
formance! A conductor and educa- 
tor who has spent year after year 
training fine choruses and choirs 
may, by, that very token, be as- 
sumed to be a person who has de- 
veloped a keen sense of what is 
chorally right and chorally good. 
Hand in hand with this develop- 
ment grows his ever-strengthening 
prerogative to find his own pro- 
gram and choose his own reper- 
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toire—a prerogative of which this 
writer, for one, is quite jealous. 


And what of the educational side 
of the picture? The music of the 
great polyphonic century, in its 
secular as well as its sacred aspect, 
is an aesthetic experience which 
must not be denied to the chorai 
student or participant, nor to the 
listener. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that if I restrict madrigal 
performance to one or two ensem- 
ble groups, I have callously cut 
off fifty to seventy-five per cent of 
my singers from one of the richest 
sources of all secular choral litera- 
ture. What kind of an educational 
attitude is this? 


Now let us make no mistake 
about the small madrigal group — 
it is most gratifying to supervisor, 
student, and audience, and it serves 
worthwhile purposes which could 
not be effected in any other way. 
But we must not blind ourselves to 
its limitations, nor to the fact that 
its major purpose is as much his- 
torical (almost pantomimic) as mu- 
sical. On the other hand, several 
years of experience along these 
lines have convinced the writer 
that madrigal singing in the a cap- 
pella chorus or choir is an activity 
in which the accent is on the aes- 
thetic experience, rather than upon 
the showmanship of the small mad- 
rigal group. True, there is a cer- 
tain barrier of formality which may 
obscure somewhat the original spirit 
of the composition, but the re- 
sourceful conductor knows how to 
minimize such a barrier and com- 
pensate for it. 


Not many issues past, a distin- 
guished musician and educator 
wrote within the pages of this mag- 
azine concerning the ‘apathetic’ 
reaction of audiences to the great 
sixteenth-century motets. He con- 
cluded that the safest thing for the 
conductor to do is simply to content 
himself with “an appropriate nod” 
to the sixteenth century—and then 
hasten on to greener pastures be- 
fore the audience walks out. T-his 
is a curious comment coming from 
a man who has been in the game 
long enough to know that when 
an audience is gripped, inspired, 
transported, it does not ordinarily 
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In discussing sixteenth - century 
music and its place in the choral 
program, this same gentleman does 
not mention the madrigal and its 
allied secular forms at all. One has 
no choice but to regard this as an- 
other instance in which musical and 
aesthetic considerations have cap- 
itulated to the historical and the 
circumstantial. Yet if it is a dem- 
onstrative audience the conductor 
wants, there are literally dozens of 
fine madrigals on the present mar- 
ket that will “bring the audience 
to the edge of their seats,” to, use 
the popular hyperbole. 

Indeed, those of us who stub- 
bornly continue to offer our choral 
singers and listeners the madrigal 
and the chanson know with what 
delight they are received on all 
sides. To the present writer is seems 
shamefully unintelligent, utterly 
without any really logical justiti- 
cation, to abandon what in the not- 
distant past has proven such, a 
fruitful .‘eld of secular music for 
chorus and choir. 
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learned through silent exercises 
away from the piano for relaxa- 
tion, weight and individualization 
of fingers, hands and arms. Then 
there are various exercises on the 
keyboard, also silent, to teach the 
‘onscious feeling and moving of 
the keys, and control of this most 
important factor in piano technic. 
On the keyboard, there are also a 
number of exercises calculated to 
save time and energy, for playing 
legato, staccato, portamento, and 
realization of the principle of dura- 
tion, fore-arm rotation, how to re- 
lease not only the weight, but sup- 
porting the weight—‘Weight off!” 
and letting the key come up. The 
neglect of this last is one of the 
main causes of bad piano playing. 


When young children, from the 
first lessons, learn how to feel a 
key, how to let it come up at the 
exact moment needed, they have 
much less—in fact, very little- 
difficulty in advanced compositions, 
in holding down notes and carry- 
ing other voices while doing so, 
a problem we have even in the 
easiest works of the Masters. From 
their first lessons I have them re- 
cite the notes aloud three times, 
recite the fingering aloud three 
times, moving their fingers from 
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WACO BACH FESTIVAL 


The Bayor University School of 
Music, in cooperation with the 
Waco Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, will present the sixth annual 
Bach Festival commemorating the 
200th anniversary of the death of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, March 22 
to 26. A number of programs of 
unusual interest and appeal are be- 
ing prepared, including two per- 
formances of the Passion accord- 
ing to St. Matthew conducted by 
Daniel Sternberg, Dean of the Bay- 
lor School of Music, and featuring 
the noted oratorio tenor, Blake 
Stern, and Ralph Kirkpatrick, cele- 
brated American harpsichordist. 
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Members of the Association who did not 
send pictures to be included are: Mae Branon, 
Daniel Baker: Dexter L. Riddle, East Texas 
Baptist; Clyde J. Garrett, Howard Payne; Sis- 
ter Mary Laurence, Incarnate Word; Walter 
Gilewicz, Mary Hardin Baylor; Sister M. Ama- 
bilis, Lady of the Lake; Homer F. Springfield, 
Southern College of Fine Arts; R. A. Tampke, 
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Pictured above is Jas. E. Green, Supervisor 
of Music, Austin, Texas. Recently Mr. 
Green served with Harry Wilson of Teach- 
ers College, New York and Manley Whit- 
comb of Ohio State University as a special 
consultant in a Music Education Confer- 
ence held in Denver, Colorado. March 11 
Mr. Green will be Luncheon Speaker for 
the Oil Belt Teachers Meeting in Abilene. 








San Marcos State; T. S. McCorkle, T.C.U.; John 
Lewis, TSCW:; Henry E. Meyer, Southwestern 
University; Albert Herff-Beze, Trinity Univer- 
sity; Bruce King, University of Houston; Wal- 
lace R. Clark, West Texas State; Earl D. Irons, 
Arlington State; and W. L. Ardis, San Angelo 
College. 
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Pan... 
(Continued from page 17) 
little girl,” Dr. Sorantin said. 

In talking Ann said that she 
likes candy, funny books, and 
swimming. She likes to do things 
with her hands and makes pictures 
out of copper. As a ballet dancer, 
in addition to her violin work, she 
has done quite a bit of solo per- 
formance. She has two pets — a 
Siamese cat she calls “Tinker” and 
a dog she calls “Spud.” One of 


her pastimes is collecting auto- 
graphs from great artists who have 
heard her play while they were on 
tour, and she has quite a number 
of them. 


Along with her violin studies Ann 
keeps up her piano. At the age of 
six she was chosen piano soloist 
in the Baby Artist Contest in Tulsa 
playing the French modern music 
sent over from Europe by her 
Daddy. At the age of seven, after 
but six weeks in public school music 
string classes, she was chosen vio- 
lin soloist and because she was 
among the youngest in the classes 
she had to stand up in a chair in 
order to be seen. At nine she played 
a Vivaldi Concerto with the Okla- 
homa City Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Victor Alles- 
sandro. 

She loves to ‘“‘listen’ and ‘“‘see’’ 
music being performed and has at- 
tended symphonies regularly since 
she was five. Dr. Sorantin stressed 
the fact that ‘live’ music gave 
Ann her start. 


Ann has had a wonderful advan- 
tage in having a musical mother. 
Her mother has a degree from the 
University of Tulsa and has done 
graduate work in Music Education 
at Kansas State College, and is a 
good pianist. 

When asked whom she played 
for in Colorado Springs last sum- 
mer, Ann replied, ‘Mr. Persinger.” 
He was well pleased with her per- 
formance. 

This from the man who taught 
Menuhin and Ricci in their younger 
years is great encouragement for 


(Continued on page 29 
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(Continued from page 3) 
citals: February 14, March 
April 11, and May 9. 

In the first recital, Olga Lotkow- 
ska, soprano; Marijane Hogan, 
contralto; and Edward Wellman, 


14, 


who served as judges are: Edwin 
McArthur, Winifred Cecil, Thomas 
Martin, Carol Hollister, Ezra Rach- 
lin, Frances Yeend, Homer Mowe, 
and George Rasley. 
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Operatic Mingle Overture arr. Berry. An easy Operatic medley for young bands. 
Well arranged Full Band $3.00 
Operatic Piecework overture arr. Berry. A Companion piece to Operatic Mingle. 


cqually effective. 


Full Band $3.00 
A Day in the Cottonfield—Smith & Zublin. A descriptive Novelty that takes with any 
Audience. Within the reach of Junior High Bands. Full Band $2.00 


the advanced 
Full band $3.00 


An old stand-by selling better than ever. Full band 
tuba solo part and Conductor $3.00. Not difficult. 


Simple Aveu—Thome arr. Atherton. A nice arrangement of the well known air with 
full harmony for small band especiallly. Full instrumentation with Conductor $2.00 


Prices on the above subject to change. For good band music for Junior bands 
we urge you to procure the above numbers. Send to your dealer or the publisher 
direct. A limited amount of sample solo cornet parts available on the above for 
free distribution. Ask for Supplement to Volkwein Catalog No. 8 Booklet of 
sample solo cornet parts. For good band music buy Volkwein Band Publications. 


Mail orders solicited. 
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MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Aquarelle—Concert Polka—T. V. 
Trumpeter. Triple Tonguing. 
My Tuba Solo by Southwell. 
including 


Short. Cornet solo with band for 
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(Continued from page 


Lynda P. Loucks. 

In the organ competition first 
prize went to Thomas J. Filas, sec- 
ond to Arsene Siegel, and the two 
third prizes to Gertrude H. Richol- 
son, and Camil Van Hulse. 

In addition, many compositions 
rated honorable mention. All of the 
prize-winning compositions will be 
published by Lorenz. 
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The Whole Child... 


(Continued from page 14) 


progress the student should begin 
playing, by ear, original tunes in- 
vented by the teacher. For this, the 
child, seated beside the teacher, 
listens without looking, as _ the 
teacher plays the example. 

The student's pitch for middle C 
should be tested and then the tune 
played on the notes of the C Major 
broken-chord, the tunes should be 
played in all keys, E and G being 
presented first. Middle C should 
be played and then the key-tone 
of the example, leading the student 
to name the key-tone. 

An obvious tune, such as the ex- 
ample below, should be used. In 
any case, the example should be as 
short as possible in recognition of 
the brief span of attention in young 
students. 


Example B— 





Repeat the tune; them ask the 
child to place both his hands over 
the keys of the C Major pattern 
and play the example, making cer- 
tain that the tune is played in 
rhythm. 


Example C— 





Another activity coinciding with 
these is that of pointing out the 
notes of a tune from notes on the 
staff after having heard the ex- 
ample. The notes of the five finger 
pattern should be written on a 
blackboard or large card board, the 
pattern appearing as in example C. 
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Tunes such as those in example 
D should be played by the teacher 
while the child again listens with- 
out looking. Then he is ready to 
point out the notes of the example 
from those on the staff, while the 
tune is repeated. 


The child should be able to say 
how many phrases there are in any 
of these examples and, if the beat 
is exaggerated as the tunes are 
played, also give the measure sig- 
nature. 

Meanwhile, the student can be 
led to hear the 2-1 progression at 
the end of the tunes. Additional 
examples for note pointing and ear 
playing should include the 5-1 end- 
ing. Later, as major scales are 
played, tunes ending on the 7-1 
should be played, and examples 
found in studies and solos that em- 
ploy these three endings. 


Broken chord patterns should be 
played by ear in all keys while 
such tunes as are shown in example 
E are sung. The child should be 
able to give the note values used 
for the words “for his’’ in the sec- 
ond example. 


Example E— 





Five-finger patterns in various 
keys may be written on the board, 
and tunes that contain tones of the 
five finger pattern as well as skip- 
tones, played and pointed from the 
staff. 

Now the student is ready to 
make his own words and tunes. 
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An eight year old student has this 
tune in her book. 


Example F— 











~~ 
Small can play baseball, and do most any thiig. 


The I and V7 chords were added 
and the tune played in various 
keys. Many students in this age 
group fill two writing pads during 
the first year of work, while others 
travel at a slower pace. 

In subsequent work the program 
includes training in minor keys; 
inversions of all chords; cadences, 
and all other aspects of elementary 
musicianship. A great deal of writ- 
ten work is done. 


As a result the student enjoys 
playing folk songs, patriotic songs, 
and others, without reference to 
printed music. The ears are condi- 
tioned to hear whether the melody 
requires, aside from the I, IV, V, 
the use of borrowed dominant har- 
mony—minor, diminished or aug- 
mented. In addition, the child's 
imagination is stirred as he or she 
analyzes the structure of music in 
the studies and solos; likewise he 
or she is impressed with the imag- 
inative powers revealed by the 
great composers. 

When the student has completed 
the work outlined by Carl M. Roe- 
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der in “Keyboard Harmony” it is 
felt that, at an elementary level, 
the student has received a “whole 
musical experience.” 


* 
Nat'l Guild... 


the knuckles while doing so, so that 
they learn what many children to- 
day do not know, what finger is 
which. Then they clap the rhythm 
three times, then play one hand 
alone three times, then do the same 
with the other hand, then put the 
hands together and play three 
times, one phrase at a time. This 
may seem, on hasty examination, 
a very long process. But the long 
way is the only short way, and 
observing is learning. The first in- 
terest is the keenest, and if mis- 
takes are avoided there is less to 
correct at the lesson, and less time 
is wasted in unlearning mistakes, 
both mental and muscular. By do- 
ing this regularly, students can 
even learn accuracy, which is cer- 
tainly to be desired in music study 


SMART STYLING 
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Make Craddock Wmerica’s 
Outstanding Uniform Value 


e Year after year, America's leading 
school bands choose Craddock Uni- 
forms because they are “tops” in 
style, design, appearance, fit, and 
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ered, Craddock uniforms cost less 
per year to own—afford greater per- 
sonal pride and satisfaction. Buy 
Craddock, the choice of champions. 
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I: REQUIRES near a mil- 
lion inhabitants, and a great pas- 
sion for music, to furnish upwards 
of five hundred professional mu- 
sicians,’ was the comment of an 
Italian nobleman visiting in Lon- 
don at the time of the first Handel 
Commemoration held in Westmin- 


ster Abbey in 1784. 


He was conceding England's 
musical supremacy over Italy at 
that time. It takes a sizeable popu- 
lation, also, to furnish up the num- 
bers of choral singers, professional 
or not, required for the oratorio 
performances that have been a cen- 
tral part of music festival tradition. 


Welsh choristers at the Festival 
of Harlech number upwards of 
2000, and they represent a sizeable 
concentration of people from whom 
they are selected. 


The history of music festivals is 
a long one, but it is about the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century be- 
fore they begin to show up in this 
country, and their appearance then 
is, of course, in the heavily popu- 
lated New England region. 

The original festival, the one 
from which all other music festivals 
of similar nature date, is still a 
continuing series. 


Back in 1665, in England under 
Cromwell's rule, all but the simplest 
church music was prohibited. Percy 
Schole’s “Oxford Companion to 
Music” claims that as the year in 
which music festivals as they are 
now known came into existence. 


The special occasion was an an- 
nual charity sermon held for the 
first time in London in 1655. Called 
“The Festival of the Sons of the 
Clergy,” its musical content was 
kept at a minimum because of Com- 
monwealth prohibition. 


With the Restoration, the festi- 
vals musical content broadened, 
and an orchestra was employed in 
1698. From that beginning, music 
has come to dominate the festival, 
the sermon itself has dwindled in 
importance, and the event is now 
actually a large-scale musical serv- 
ice. 

This first music festival set a 
precedent, with its benevolent pur- 
pose, that has caused argument in 
musical circles throughout the his- 
tory of festivals. Proponents for 
26 


The History of 


Music Festivals 


JOHN W. WILSON 
S. M. U., Dallas, Texas 


the cause of music for itself alone 
have argued that the charitable 
aims of many festivals detracts 
from their worth as musical presen- 
tations. 


Like most of the cultural impor- 
tations that came to this continent 
from Europe, festivals of music 
have undergone a_ considerable 
transformation to acquire their par- 
ticularly American flavor. On the 
whole, however, they retain a dis- 
tinct relation in form and purpose 
to the original festival of the Sons 
of the Clergy. 


England's second music festival! 
is also still in existence. Dating 
from 1715, it lasts for several days 
and is held at the three West Coun- 
try Cathedral cities of Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford. It is held 
annually in rotation at one of the 
three cities. Combining their choral 
forces, it is called The Festival of 
the Three Choirs. Since 1724 it 
has been held to raise money for 
charity. 

Local hospitals benefited from 
the Festival of Birmingham, estab- 
lished in 1768 and continued until 
1912. The Norwich Festival has 
been held for the benefit of local 
charities since 1770. 


George IIII supported the tre- 
mendous Handel Commemorations 
in Westminster Abbey. The first 
was held in 1784. They continued 
until 1787, and another was held 
in 1791. An account of the first 
of these festivals claims that “this 
occasion had witnessed the greatest 
aggregation of vocal and instru- 
mental performers the world had 
ever seen.” 


The Crystal Palace Handel Fes- 
tivals began in 1857, and the Leeds 
Festival was organized in 1858. 

Specially composed works always 
have characterized the programs of 
the English festivals, and choral 
singing has continued to be one of 
their main features. In York Min- 
ster in 1851, according to Scholes, 
there was a choir of 2700 trained 
singers. 

The Welsh have come near to 


equalling that number annually at 
their Festival of Harlech, dating 
from 1867, in which twenty choirs 
take part, with the singers number- 
ing from 1800 to 2000. 

The Eisteddfodau of the Welsh, 
originally a meeting of bards in 
times as early as the seventh cen- 
tury, and later sessions for the con- 
ferring of musical degrees, now 
more nearly resemble the festival 
in form.and have become a part 
of the music festival tradition. 

Dormant for a long time, the 
Eisteddfodau were revived shortly 
after the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, when the Romantic 
Movement in literature and art was 
stimulating national feeling. 

Eisteddfodau are a part of the 
festival tradition in this country, 
and actually ante-date music festi- 
vals proper. The first American 
Eisteddfodau was held in Carbon- 
dale, Pennsylvania, in 1850. It was 
not until eight years later that the 
country’s first “music festivals’ 
held under that name were present- 
ed in Boston and Worcester. 

On the continent of Europe 
itself, festival activity has been 
much less concentrated than in 
England. France has applied the 
“festival” title to single concerts 
demanding exceptionally large mu- 
sical resources. There is the Mag- 
gio Musicale at Florence in Italy, 
and the wind-band festival organ- 
ized for competition are held regu- 
larly in Switzerland. 

In Germany, the Lower Rhine 
Festival dating from 1817, re- 
sembled the English festival of the 
Three Choirs. The cities of Co- 
logne, Dusseldorf, and Aachen 
took turns at presenting the festival 
annually. 

Festivals honoring outstanding 
composers have been held in the 
native cities of the composers. Of 
this type, the Wagner festivals at 
Beyreuth are perhaps the best 
known. 

The International Society for 
Contemporary Music holds a fes- 
tival, first held in 1922, which en- 
tirely replaces ‘music for the sake 
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of music” for the charity aim long 
traditional in festival performances. 


Works of the festival are im- 
mediate productions; none of them 
are supposed to be more than five 
minutes old when the festival opens. 
The festival has been held at Salz- 
burg, Siena, Venice, Geneva, and 
Oxford. The aim has been to assist 
modern musicians in becoming bet- 
ter acquainted with their contem- 
poraries and with their work. 


Back in the United States, there 
was a festival at Cincinnati in 1873. 
The Bach Festivals at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, began in 1900, and 
have continued, with various in- 
terruptions, on an annual basis. 


The Berkshire Festivals for 
chamber music, held at Pittsfield, 
Mass., were transferred to the 
Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton in 1931. The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra received a permanent 
summer festival home, “Tangle- 
wood,” from Mrs. Gorham Brooks 
in 1937. 


Permanent festival organizations 
in the United States now number 
more than 120, according to the 
Oxford Companion. Dozens of 
other festivals, organized for special 
occasions, dot the country. 

One of the largest special-occa- 
sions to be held this year will be 
the music convention and festival 
of the Music Educators National 
Conference at St. Louis March 18- 
23. It will draw a nation-wide rep- 
resentation of bands, choruses, and 
orchestras. 


In Texas there have been many 
special music festivals, such as that 
celebrating the Texas Centennial 
in 1936. The Tyler Rose Festival 
of 1949 was, in the large, a special 
music festival. Music festivals 
which have been in _ existence 
around educational institutions for 
a number of years include: North 
Texas State College, University of 
Texas, Baylor University, and 
Texas Christian University, though 
there are others. 

Ability of Southern Methodist 
University to stage its first annual 
music festival March 15-25 marks 
a distinct step forward in the de- 
velopment of the region’s cultural 
resources. Permanence of the or- 
ganization will reflect a continued 
musical development. 

The spring festivals at SMU will 
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utilize full resources of the univer- 
sity music school. It is signifi- 
cant that this first festival of a con- 
tinuing series comes during a cen- 
sus year. The connection between 
music festivals, population, and 
population growth is one too strong 
to be overlooked. 

The festival goes state-wide in 
its selection of instrumental per- 
formers, bringing Texas’ three ma- 
jor symphony orchestras from San 
Antonio, Houston, and Dallas for 
the series of concerts in McFarlin 
Auditorium. 


Soloist in the “Elijah” oratorio, 
Mack Harrell, is a native - born 
Texan of national musical standing. 

Looking at it purely from the 
standpoint of the census records, 
which probably will check off a 
500,000 population for Dallas now, 
shows 1950 to be a reasonable year 
for SMU to pool existing musical 
resources in formation of a festival 
series which will join the state in 
the old-line music festival tradition. 


* 
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even learn accuracy, which is cer- 
tainly to be desired in music study. 
“Dear Southwestern” 
by Grace White 

The list of winners of the Na- 
tional Piano Recording Competi- 
tion are on the back page of this 
magazine. Besides the teachers 
mentioned in the list are the fol- 
lowing: Teachers of Artist winners: 
(last names only), Adler, Miro- 
vitch, Reistrup, Samaroff, Burrows 
and Roeder. Collegiate teachers of 
prize winners, besides those on back 
cover; Carnahan, Frost, Robosson, 
and Trumbull. 

The standard of recordings sent 
in was very high, the best in three 
years of the competition. Each rec- 
ord was given a number corre- 
sponding to enrollment listing sent 
from Dr. Allison's office in Austin, 
Texas. No judge saw the records, 
and of course, no judge served in 
a category in which he could recog- 
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School of Music 
University of Wichita 


Wichita, Kansas 
B. M. Degrees in Voice, Piano, Organ, 
Orchestral Instruments 
B.M.E. Degree with Vocal or 
Instrumental Major 
M.M. Degree in Music Educetion or 
Performance 


Walter Duerksen, Director 
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Southwestern 
University 


A School of Fine Arts With High 
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FIRST ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


MARCH 15-25 


March 15—San Antonio Symphony Orchestra 
March 17—Houston Symphony Orchestra 
March 22—Dallas Symphony Orchestra 


March 25—Mendelssohn’s ELIJAH—SMU Choral Union, | 
Dallas Symphony, MACK HARRELL, and others. 





Subscription Reserved Seats (4 concerts) $1.80, $3.00, $3.60, $4.80, $5.40, and $6.60 
Send reservations to P. O. Box 179, SMU 


Master Class Instruction with MACK HARRELL for teachers and | 
students—Saturday, March 25, 10-12 a. m. 
Fee $5.00. For information and reservations 
write Dr. Orville J. Borchers, Dean 
School of Music, SMU 
Dallas, Texas 
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of Fine Arts 
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This College has an unex- | , | 

. Sternberg, Dean 
celled staff of more than 25 Daniel A. Sternberg, Dea | 


artist instructors 
The School of Music of Baylor Uni 
and 


|| versity is the second oldest member 
Offers all levels of applied 
Music, and the full curricula 
leading to the B.M.E. and B. M. 
Degrees in keeping with stan- 
dards set up by the accredit- 
ing Associations of both the 
state and of the national agen- 
cies. 


of the National Association of Schools 
of Music in the state of Texas, and a 
member of the Texas Association ~é 
Music Schools. It is an integral part 
of Baylor University. Four degrees are 
offered: Bachelor of Music, Bachelor 
of Arts, Master of Music, and Master 
|} of Arts. 


Twenty-nine faculty members offer |} 


Tuitions are reasonable. Many superior instruction and training in || 
i Sub] 
veterans have studied and are every phase of professional and public 


eA school music. Experience is gained 
now studying in this college. 


through sponsored activities, concerts, 


choral “ organizations, the orchestra, 


Address the President's Office: bands, and an annual opera. 


HOMER F. SPRINGFIELD, e 
B. A., M. Mus., Mus. D. 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


W. R. White, President 


911 Lovett Blvd. Houston, Texas 


@ Waco, Texas 
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Nat'l Guild... 


(Continued from page 27) 
nize anyone's playing. Mrs. Mara 


Weinstock, director of Melotone 
Studios, played each record with 
care amounting to devotion, mak- 
ing each record sound its very best. 

The Guild Representative read 
out the numbers and kept a check 
on the records. Both sides of every 
record were played. The judges 
first picked out the superiors, then 
chose the winners from these, play- 
ing some records over many times 
before making the final decisions. 
The fact that they agreed attests 
to the thoroughness of the hear- 
ings. After all voting was complet- 


ed the adjudicators were told who 


SCHOOLS—Continued . 








the players were, where they came 
from, and the names of their teach- 
ers. Then the judges relaxed with 
pleased and surprised ejaculations. 
It required four sessions to hear 
the artist group alone. 

The experienced examiners have 
served on many contests, local, 
state and national, and all declare 
this the fairest procedure yet de- 
vised. 


Scholarships 
Rollins College at Winter Park, 
Florida has renewed its $1000 
scholarship for a Guild High School 
Diploma Winner. A new scholar- 
ship has been made available for 


the Guild at t the Manhattan School 
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of Music in New York, $250 pay- 
ing half or more of the year’s tui- 
tion on a Bachelor of Music Course. 
Oklahoma City University is pre- 
senting a $120 piano scholarship 
and the Los Angeles Conservatory 
$500 on a regular degree course. 
Let us see young readers of the 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
win some of these scholarships! 
* 
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your 
progress with Dr. Sorantin- will 
make many of us happy and we 


will attend your concerts with much 
anticipation. 
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ABILENE 


BURFORD, Leonard, M.A., Director, De- 
partment of Music, Abilene Christian 
College. 


TOOLEY, Frederick—Baritone; Professor 
of Voice, School of Music, Hardin-Sim- 
mons University. 


WOOTTON, Charles F.—Pianist, Con- 
ductor, Teacher of Theory, and Music 
Education, School of Music, McMurray 
College. 


AMARILLO 


CURTIS, Russell C., Teacher of Piano, 
Amarillo College, 2201 Washington. 


GLENN, Gladys M.—M. Mus., M.A; 
Mus.D., President and Teacher of Piano 
Musical Arts Conservatory, Amarillo, 
Texas. 


JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and faculty 
member of the Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory, Phone 28385. 


AUSTIN 


ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild 
of Piano Teachers, Inc.; Americah Col- 
lege of Musicians; and National Frater- 
nity of Student Musicians. Sponsorships 
of the National Piano Playing Audi- 
tions. Address: Box 1113. 


LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon — Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 


BEAUMONT 
MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., Sup- 


ervisor Music Education, Beaumont City 
Schools. 


BROWNWOOD 


BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher 
of Piano, Theory, Organ; Progressive 
Series of Piano; Organist, First Metho- 
dist Church, 907 Center. 


BRANOM, Mae — Professor of Music. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker 
College. 

GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Dean, Depart- 
ment of Music, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood. 


KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military 
Band instruments; Director of Instru- 
mental Music, Brownwood Public 
Schools. “ 


CANYON 


BRIGHT, Hoouston—B.S., M.A. Assistant 
Professor of Music, West Texas State 
College. 
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CLARK, Wallace R., B.M, B.A., Mus. 
D.—Professor and Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Music, Director, Madrigal Sing. 
ers, West Texas State Teachers College. 


COLEMAN 


HOWELL, Sybil Simpson—Piano, Voice, 
Harmony, Theory. 1005 Galveston. 


COLUMBUS 


MADISON, Mrs. Clara Duggan—Teacher 
of Piano, Box 605. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


WOLFE, C. Burdette—Chairman school 
of Music, Del Mar College. 


DALLAS 


BECK. Irma—Piano Harmony. 1655 Pa- 
cific Ave. Ph. C-5644, 5119 Junius Street. 


BEDFORD, Winifred—B. Mus. — Studio 
Whittle Music Co. 3413 Meredith St. 


BORCHERS,Orville J. — Ph. D., Dean, 
Sshool of Music, Southern Methodist 
University 


COBB, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods. 
3521 Cornell Ave., Dallas 5 


DOWNING, W. B.—Voice in all phases. 
Speakers Diction. Studio 312 Whittle 
Music Co., 1108 Elm Street. 


FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 
1156, Class Piano; City Schools. Res. 
Studio, and 301 Whittle’s, 2309 Penn- 
sylvania. 


FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theory, 
4218 Throckmorton. 


GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Pro- 
fessor of Voice, Southern Methodist 
University. 


HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, Voice, 
Piano, Horn, Violincello, Violin, Theory. 


HUTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known 
piano teacher. Winter Session—Private 
lessons and group work for pianists. 
Piano teachers forum conducted. Summer- 
Session—Normal work: Refresher course 
for piano teachers. Brook Mays Music 
Studios. 


KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 
Cole Avenue. 


LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M.— Organ, 
Piano Theory; Organist, Fourth Church 
of Christ Scientist. 5622 Swiss Ave., 
Ph. T-7-8553. 





POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 


Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 


Lawn). 


ROBINSON, Eugenia—Teacher of Class 
piano, Dallas Independent School Dis- 
trict. Studio: 305 hittles. Street ad- 
dress: 5210 Reiger. 


VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School 
of Music, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 


WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.— Teacher of 
Voice. 121 South Mont Clair. 
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DENTON 


HODGSON, Walter H., Ph. D—Dean, 
School of Music, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Box 5338, N.T. Station, Denton, 
Texas. 


JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, 
Texas State College for Women. 


KASZYNSKI, Hubert B.—Assistant Prof. 
Music, T.S.C.W., Denton. 420 Sher- 
man Dr., Denton. 


LEWIS, John—Ed. D., Director Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas State College for 
Women. 


OWSLEY, Stella, B.S.. M.A., Mus. D. 
Dramatic Lyric Soprano, Teacher of 
Singing, Author of “Helpful Hints to 
Singers” and “The Child Voice.” Texas 
State College for Women. 


SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio— Artist Professor 
of Piano, North Texas State College. 


EL PASO 


NEWMAN, Frances — Acting Chairman, 
Dept. of Music. Texas College of Mines 
& Metallurgy. 


THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 Mon- 
tana St., Ph. 2-9502. 


FLORESVILLE 
SPRUCE, Mrs. Cleo—Piano 


FORT WORTH 


ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New Eng- 
land Conservatory; Past National Presi- 
dent, Composers and Authors Association 
of America: Teacher of Voice; Soloist; 
Composer and Song Leader. Music Di- 
rector Riverside Church. 


BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M M. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, Pro- 
gl of Organ; Texas Wesleyan Col- 
ege. 


LANKFORD, Grace Ward — Concert 
Pianist-Teacher, Charter Member of Na- 
tional Piano Guild, Asst. to Silvio Sci- 
onti, NTSC, Denton. (Residence) 2211 
W. Magnolia, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Expres- 
sion. 1408 Blue Bonnet Road. 


McNEELY, Dr. Edwin — Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teach- 
er of Piano; School of Sacred Music, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary. 


MARSH, William ].—Professor of Organ; 
Director Chorus, Texas Christian Uni- 
eg 3525 Modlin Avenue, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


MARTIN, Marion Douglas—Teacher-Ac- 
companist, Charter Member of National 
Piano Guild, 1813 Western, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 
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TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE School 
of Fine Arts—Maijor Fields: Piano, Vio- 
lin, Voice, Organ, and School Music. 
A faculty of accomplished artists with 
Se experience. Law Sone, Presi- 
ent. 


TILLETT, Jeanette—Pianist, Teacher Di- 
rector, Fort Worth Conservatory .of 
Music; Faculty, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, 426 S. Henderson. 


WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas 
Christian University, and Fort Worth 
Conservatory; Music Editor Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram; Director Texas Music 
Teachers Association. 426 S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 


FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Piano, 
Musicianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O. 


HARLINGEN 


DAVID ORMESHER, Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 


HOUSTON 


FRANSEE Music School. Est. 1920. Ph. 
T-3318—509 Pecore. Piano, Voice, all 
Symphonic Instruments. 


GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—President, 
Graham Music Studios, e Beacons- 


field, 1702 Main 


HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of Mu- 
sic — Mozart Hammond, Director, All 
Branches of Music—Fully Accredited. 


KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey — School of 
Piano, 210 Marshall Ave. 

MEYER, Theo. D.—School of Music, 
Teacher, Pianist, Composer. Permanent 
certificate by Texas State Dept. of Edu- 
cation. Accredited to teach vocal and 
instrumental music. 1801 Francis Ave. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF FINE 
ARTS—Dr. Homer F. Springfield, Pres- 
ident. 


HUNTSVILLE 


CARNES, Rex. V.—Director of Vocal 
Music and A Cappella Choir. Sam 
Houston State Teachers College. 


KATY 


BOYD, ED—Director Instrumental Music, 
Public Schools. 


LUBBOCK 


MU PHI EPSILON, National Music- 
Sorority Margarette Wible Walker, 
National Pres., Dean of Women, Texas 
Tech College, Lubbock, Texas. 


MARLIN 


SPENCER, F. H.—Supervisor of Music 
and Director of Band, Marlin High 
School, Box 288, Marlin, Texas. 


PETTUS 
ROSS, Billy—-Director of Music, Pettus 
High School. 
PLEASANTON 


WILLIAMSON, Doug. R.—Arranger for 
Bands or Orchestras; Director of Band, 
High School. 


POTEET 


BUSCHE, Phil—Graduate, Univ. of Mich- 
igan, ‘42 Band Instructor, Box 375, Po- 
teet, Texas. 
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REFUGIO 


TATTON, J. Meredith—Composer, Direc- 
tor, Critic. Salt Creek Ranch, Refugio, 
Texas. 


SAN ANTONIO 


ALTMANN, Evelyn Howard—Teacher of 
Piano, Incarnate Word College. 

BURGER, Joseph, B.M.—Baritone. Teach- 
er, Trinity University. 

DOLL, G. Lewis—B.M.. M.M., Director 
of Music Education, San Antonio Inde- 
pendent School District. 

DREIBRODT, Irving—Instrumental Music, 
—— High School, 204 Haver- 
hill. 

FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STUDIO, 
124 Harrison, Alamo Heights, Teacher 
of Curtis Piano Course. 

FOX, Oscar J., available for personal ap- 
ge in programs of his songs. 328 

. Mulberry. 

HARLAN, Henry Grady—Ph. D., Director 
of Music, Trinity Baptist Church 

INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, De- 
partment of Music. 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teach- 
er, Voice and Piano. 201 Alta Ave. 
LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of Piano. 

108 E. Poplar St. 

LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher 
of Singing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE 
—Sister M. Amabilis, Director Depart- 
ment of Music. 

SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dunning 
Normal Instructor, Pre-School through 
Advanced Grades. State Affiliation. Stu- 
dios: 1419 South St. Mary's St. Ph. 
K-0559; Alamo Heights, 1210 Townsend 
Ave., Ph. T-3522. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S., School of Piano, 
Teacher of Piano, Theory, Harmony. 
235 Army Blvd. 


STURCHIO, Frank G.—Director of Music 
St. Mary's University. 


WARD, Mrs. Ardis, B. M., Voice-Piano- 
_ rheory, 254 Montclair Avenue. 


SCHULENBERG 
WENDTLAND, William — Director of 


Instrumental Music, Public Schools. 


SHERMAN 
ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Conductor A 
Cappella Choir, Austin College. 
MITCHELL, Francis H.—Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts and Department of 
Music, Austin College, Sherman, Texas. 


STEPHENVILLE 


MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts; John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College. 


TEMPLE 
TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Depart- 
ment of Music—Irene Havekost, Direc- 
tor. 


TYLER 
DURST, Mrs. Louis—Piano-Theory-Har- 


mony. Director of Tyler School of Mu- 
sic. 325 S. Bois d’Arc. 


OVERLEESE, Mrs. H. M.—Piano, theory 
Overleese School of Music, Board of 
Directors, Texas Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, 628 S. Bois d’Arc. 


WALTERS, Ruth Margaret—B. M., Piano 
and Theory, 421 S. Odakland,. 


WOOD, Mrs. Harriet—Piano and Theory, 
Tyler School of Music. Pres., Tyler 
Music Teachers Association, Sec. Tyler 
Civic Music Assn., 325 S. Bois d’Arc. 


WICHITA FALLS 


DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chairman, 
Division of Music, Hardin College. 


CALIFORNIA 
CANDELL, Thomas P.—Candell Conser- 
vatory of Music, 518 17th Street, Oak- 
land. 


GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, ac- 
companist, theory, keyboard harmony, 
ear training taught. Student of Homer 
Grunn, Leo Podolsky, Ignace Hilsberg, 
Lee Pattison. Ph. 523-79. 2363 E. St., 


San Bernardino. 


SCHOFIELD, Edgar—Nationall 
Vocal Teacher. Studio 466 
San Francisco. 


WEES, Edna K., Teacher of Piano. 1644 
Warnall Ave., Los Angeles 24. 


known 
ary St., 


COLORADO 


ANGELL, Sydney Lee—Piano. 318 Tabor 
Building, 16th and Curtis, Denver. 


SPORLEDER, Louise, Soprano - Teacher 


of Singing. Studios in Walsenburg, 
Colo., and Raton, N. M. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 


DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Sing- 
ing, De Paul University. De Young 
Studios, 721 N. Michigan Ave. 


GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Mu- 
sical College. 64 Van Buren Street. 
IVINS, Maurice G., Anna D.— Voice, 

Piano. 626 Fine Arts Bldg. 
MacBURNEY, Thomas N.—Teacher of 
Voice, 609 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 South 
Michigan Ave. 
TARNOWSKY, Sergei—Teacher of Pi- 
ano, De Paul University, 64 E. Lake St. 


INDIANA 


FLUECKIGER, Samuel L.—Methods, con- 
ducting, band, orchestra, head of Music 
Department, Manchester College, 1207 
Wayne, North Manchester, Indiana. 


SIMMERS, Marie W., Mus.D.—Director 
Marie Simmers School of Music, 303 
West DeWald Street, Ft. Wayne 6, 
Indiana. 


KANSAS 
DECKER, Harold A.—Voice and Choral 
Departments, School of Music, Univer- 
sity of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. 


TAYLOR, Robert M.—A.B., A.M., M.M., 
- Ph.D., Oratorio and recital, Tenor. Ad- 
judicator and guest director of festivals. 
Head of Music Department, Kansas State 


Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt—Pianist and 
teacher. Symphony Chambers, 246 Hunt- 
ington, Ave., Boston. 


MICHIGAN 


GOOKIN, Grace Winchester—Teacher of 
Piano and Harmony. 247 North Fre- 
mont, Romeo. 
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MINNESOTA 


WAUGH, Harvey R.—Chairman, Division 
of Arts & Music, State Teachers College, 
Saint Cloud, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI 
PATTEN, Lloyd—Head of Voice De- 


partment, Associate Professor of Voice 


and Musicology, Mississippi Southern 
College, Station A., Hattiesburg. 
MISSOURI 


ROBINSON, Robert B., Co-operating in 
music notation reform. Checking up on 
the Modern Keyboard Music staff and 
Klavarskribo. Agency for Klavarskribo 
music, 4243 Garfield, Kansas City 4. 


WEBSTER COLLEGE Music Dept. un- 
der the direction of The Sisters of Lo- 
retto at The Foot of the Cross. Degrees 
offered: Bachelor of Science with Ma- 
jors in Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ, and 
Theory. Optional courses in Music Edu- 
cation qualify students for the State 
Teachers Certificate. Webster Grove. 


WEBSTER COLLEGE—(Sister Adaline, 
Director and Associate Professor of 
Theory of Music) 470 E. Lockwood 
Blvd., Webster Grove, Mo. 


NEW JERSEY 
EISENBERG, Jacob—Teacher of Piano. 
Author of “Pianist and Natural Technics 


of Piano Mastery.” 312 77th St., North 


Bergen. 


FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. Mem- 
ber N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 38 James 
St., Newark 2, N. J. 19 Badeau Avenue, 


Summit. 


SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches 
for Bands and Orchestras. 1519 Brook- 


side Drive, Union. Catalogue sent on 
request. 
NEW MEXICO 
BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Profes- 


sor of Music, Easiern New Mexico State 
College. Box 117, Portales. 

DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Byrdis Walker Dansfelser, B.M., M.A., 
President. Faculty of 18 Teachers. 123 
So. Broadway, Albuquerque. 


NEW YORK 


ADLER, Clarence — Teacher of Piano. 
336 Central Park West, New York City. 


ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Asso- 
ciate Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Stein- 
way Hall, New York City. 











Send for the 


All-American 
Catalogue 


Ls, 


Music sent on approval 
THE 
Composers Press 
INC. 
853 7th Ave., New York 
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GERRY, Arthur — Teacher of Singing. 
Member: AGMA; NYSTA; NAT 


American Academy of Teachers of Sing- 


ing. 145 East 92nd Street, New York 
City. 

HATCHEK, Walter. Pianist - Coach - Ac- 
companist. 304 West 78th St., New 
York City. 


HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher 
Two-piano recitals with Jewel Bethany 
Hughes. Classes in New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 338 W. 89th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. 


MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied Sub- 
jects. Member Piano Faculty Juilliard 
School of Music. 550 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 


MASON, Grace Tudor — Piano - Voice, 
Pres., Dallas Dunning School; Nat'l Nor- 
mal Staff. Author: Seotnedbeatar Scale- 
Chord Writing Book. (New York Stu- 
dio: 816 Carnegie Hall). 


POOL, Arlette—Concert pianist and teach- 
er; Radio and chamber music experience. 
No. 5 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TAYLOR, BERNARD, Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Juilliard School of Music, New York 
City. Juilliard Summer School. Member 
ber American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, National Association Teachers 
of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 


WHITE, Grace—National Representative 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 
W. 12ist St., New York City. 


YSAYE, Jeannette, Disciple of Eugene 
Ysaye. Teacher of Violin, 50 E. 91 
Street, New York City. 


OHIO 


DELTA OMICRON, Professional Music 
Fraternity, Louise Conrath Hoch, Na- 
tional President. 2051 Seventh Street, 
Cuyahoga Falls. 


OKLAHOMA 


COLLAR, Helen—Teacher of Piano, Okla- 
homa College for Women, Fine Arts 


Building, 1627 South 17, Apartment 2, 
Chickasha. 


KLINGSTEDT, Paul T.—Head of the 


Voice Department, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College; Stillwater. 


CHORAL 





A large selection of fabrics and 
colors; excellent workmanship; 
reasonable prices. Write for 
catalog and samples. 





DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1082 So. Fourth St. 
Greenville, Illinois 





YOUNG, Mary Lavinia — Teacher of 
Singing. Member National Association 
Teachers of Singing; Oklahoma Mus. 
Teachers Ass'n.; Delta Omicron; Nat. 
Mus. Fraternity; Dir. Young Academy 
of Arts. Lawton. 


TENNESSEE 


JONES, John D.—Teacher of Piano, 614 
West Hill, Apt. 44, Knoxville, Tenn. 


WYOMING 


FELLHAUER, Fauneil—B.M., Teacher of 
Piano and Piano Pedagogy; Duo-Piano 
and Solo recitals. Studied with Bernice 
Frost, Allen Willman, and Alexander 
Rabb. 1620 Rainbow, Laramie. 
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Wicks Pipe Organs 
Custom Built Instruments 
$3500.00 and up (installed) 
Write for Booklet and Information 
Herman Boettcher 


Texas Representative 
6226 Richmond Dallas 14, Texas 
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Department of Music and Gine Arts 


Clyde J. Garrett 
M.M., Mus.Ed.D., Mus.D., Head 


BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


J. H. Shelton, B.S. Thos. H. Taylor, LLD. G, G. Dickey, M.A. 


Business Manager President of College Registrar of College 
Sara Mae Freeman, B.A. Z. T. Huff, Ph.D. Gordon S. Taylor, B.S. 
Dean of Women Dean of College Dean of Men 



































Scene at a luncheon honoring Dr. David Guion in Brownw i, Texas, on February 3, David Gui 
ity and throughout the Lone Star State, the morning of which was devoted to a special fivocati 
“omposer of many favorite songs was given the honorary degree, Doctor of Music, by Howard 








Front row, left to right, Miss Annie Shelton of the Howard Payne faculty; Mrs. Horace She M 
Overstreet, Ballinger; Dr. H. Grady Harlan, music educator and editor of the SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
Antonio; Miss Angie Butler, early teacher of Guion, Abilene; Dr. Guion; Mrs. Thomas H 

Taylor, Howard Payne president; Mrs. E. A. Giesecke, Miss Neil Guion and Mrs. W. B. Lasa 

Guion; Lindsay Green, Dallas; Mrs. Blant Burford, State President of the Texas Federation of Musi } ‘ 
row, left to right: A. T. Estes, HPC band director; Frederick Thiebaud, HPC piano professor; Mrs. Burton Den: 
HPC piano-theory instructor; Mrs. Bill Hamrick, HPC organist; Mrs. Bruce Dougherty j 

Church, Dallas; Bruce Dougherty, music head at Hockaday, Dallas; Miss Roxie Hagopian 

Daniel Baker College, Brownwood; Miss Mae Brannon, pianist-organist of Daniel B E k 

ritic of the Ft. Worth Star-Telegram and music faculty member of Texas Ch { M 
ton, professor of violin and theory, Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene; Dr. Z. T. Huff, dear F 
College; J. Campbell Wray, music director of the Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, | 

Thompson, dean of Daniel Baker; J. Horace Shelton, Howard Payne business manager; G. G. Dickey, How 
Payne registrar; Gabriel Fransee, HPC voice professor; Dr. Thomas S. Williams, music director of McMurray 
lege, Abilene; Mrs. Lillie Brooks, Lampasas; Gordon Taylor, dean of men, Howard Payne Colleas hurman Mor 
rison, professor of piaro, Hardin-SSimmons University; Mrs. E. R. Krayer, San Angelo; Dr. Clyde Jay Garrett, HI 


music head and state chairman of the David Guion Week committee 
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WINNERS 
of | 


NATIONAL PIANO RECORDING COMPETITION. &, 
About 30,000 took part in regular National Piano Playing Auditions ‘ “7 


Of these, 356 sent in recordings. The following are prize winners: . “ 


“a @s 
a be | 


Preparatory Prize Winners~<: 





CONGRESS 
ORO DIVISION 


2Se 





Artist Ajwards 











($250 each) 


Robert Hoffman (Podolsky) 
Mary Nan Hudgins (Scionti) 
Kenneth Newbern (Charmbury) 
Allen Rogers (Friedberg) 


All of the above plus Robert Floyd 
(Scionti), last year’s winner, will play 
in Cleveland at MTNA Convention 
March 2. 

Artist awards also go to: 

Gladys Stein, Oland Gaston, Milton 
Schafer, Richard Werder, and Roma 
Korris. 


Collegiate Awards 


($100 each) 


Diana Okkalides (Diedrichs) 
Rudolph Berryman (Berryman) 
Gwendolyn Hamilton (Hice) 
Maryann Nachawicz (Sr. Matilde) 
Jack Roberts (Scionti) 

Collegiate Awards Divided among: 
Richard Hull, Patricia Prentzel, Irene 
Caputo, Monte Hill Davis, Jack Guerry. 
Karen Keys. 


High School Diplomas 


($50 each) 


Georgiana Bowen (Diedrichs) 
Randall Stone (Short) 
Richard LaMar (Barth) 

William Lehn (Hice) 
Donna Phillips (Scionti) 
John Woods (Scionti 
Estelle Lotman (Hice) 
Jay Rubinton (Hofheimer) 
H. S. Diploma Awards Divided among: 
Jeanne Pratt, Janet Bloom, Enid Dale, 
Ivan Davis. 


Enroll immediately if you want to get in on 1950 season. 





(Intermediate D and C 





Robert del Giudice 
Margaret Nagle 
John Ritter 

Rita Priesman 
Dianne Rogers 
Paul Goldenberg 
Betty Jane Dove 
June Guill 

Mary Ann Hunter 
Roxanna Chew 
Zola Mae Shoales 
Alberta Grant 


(no decision yet on A and B) 


Carol Grisham Hall 
Bonnie Bricker 
Betty Gabelman 
June Mills 

Frances Conway 
Rodgers Grant 
Diana Hawn 
Lawrence Schwartz 
Kathryn Burkle 
Carol Bigelow 
Nancy Johnson 
Marilyn Swanson 
Inez Turley 
Catherine Voigt 





NATIONAL GUILD of PIANO TEACHERS 


IRL ALLISON, M.A., Mus.D. . . . « « Founder-President 
Ber ttee « oe i 6 we te ee) wee Ae ee oe eee 














